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Now morn ison the wing, 
Soft sleep mine eyelids tires, 
The season’s come of harvesting ; 
Now Phoebus’ blazing fires 
Fling fierce his glowing spark; 
Kindling mine embers dark; 
Afield my sleights I bring, 
Eager the sickle’s feat to play, 
Sweeping along the stalked fields my widening way. 
Vexing the eared spires, 
Pricked with desires, 
My golden gavels on the stubble spend, 
And to the fair achievement every member lend; 
The laughing breeze my colleague in the sport, 
While the grave sun beams zealous on my work. 


Nor doth. penurious gain famish my fist, 

As earing fast it sheds abundant grist, 

And gieaning damsels kerchief all they list,— 
Kindly conceive me friendliest of peers, 

And glad my brows adorn with yellpw ears; 
The wide-spread field, its sheaféd hoard, 

The lively symbol of their liberal Lord, 
Whose plenteous crop, and ripe supply 
Areapéd is of every hand and eye— 

An opulent shock for poor humanity. 


So Spirit, ’midst my gathering 

Afield thou dost my Being bring, 

Nor takest me from the glebe away, 
Since thine’s the reaper, thine the day. 


For the Commonwealth. 
BARBAROSSA. 





In ancient times, as legends say, 
There lived one Barbarossa, 
Who held one of the robber dens 
Which German bards called schlosser. 


After a time his rough-hewn tower 
Was threatened with invasion, 
Which, if the baron wished to fight, 

Presented good occason ; 


But he thought, ‘‘such a job ill done 
Would leave us cause to rue it,” 
So, by his table, down he sat 
To plan a safe way through it. 


But as he pondered, day by day, 
How to untie the cable, 

His beard, unthinking, grew and grew, 
And pierced the granite table. 


The beard was long the stone was strong, 
And close imprisoned shut it,— 

The sleepy chieftain held a sword, 
But never thought to cut it. 


So there he sits immoveable, 
And there will sit forever, 

Or, till some hero brings a blade 
The beard, or head, to sever. 


¢ > 





For the Commonwealth. 
MISGIVINGS. 


——e—_—__- 


L BY W. J. ARMSTRONG. 


Ah! Lady dear, 

Tis the golden year 

Of Sorrow and of Fate,— 
And time has flown, 

And left me grown 

So dim and desolate; 

I know not why 

The bending sky 

Doth gloom so Jow, 

Aud sadly throw, 

From some world of woe 
The shadow of a state, 
That lies I trow, 

I know not how, 

Beyond, beyond the gate 
Of ‘Hope and mortal Fear. 
I do but see 

Vast forms that flee 
From thrones whereon they sate. 
Ah! ah! the year, the year 
Of Sorrow and of Fate. 


¢ ~~ 
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For the Commonwealth. 
THE LEAF IN THE BOOK. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF AUERSPERG, 





I have an old aunt, who often 
A little old book doth hold. 
In that old book is lying 
A leaf now withered and old. 


Withered as well the hands lie, 
That gave it her once in the spring; 
Why does she weep, whenever, 
She look at the withered thing? 
Cambridge, Mass. L. H. 





THE COUNTRYMAN 


AND ORCHARD. 


_— 


Il.—ORNAMENTS, 
In laying out a garden there must be protection 


GARDEN 





frem the north winds, and if the hills are wooded, | 
thus much is gained for profit as for ornament. | 


Every homestead supposes a wood lot and forest 
paths for walking and meditation. 
claims some shading down from pastare fields and 


the wilder scenery skirting it. The orchard is an , 


improvement on the garden, and holds a nobler re- 


latioh to the house and its occupants. Without 


suitable ornaments and enclosures, these must be 
set to the side of the farm solely, not to the 
house, humanity, nor art. Eyes and feet have 


their claims along with the hands upon the land- | 
scape, beauty and convenience having one mind | 


concerning the best ways of dealing with it. It is 
clear that art has an interest, and should have its 
hand, in a good well and wholesome cellar, as in 
the fertility of the soil, the modesty of the grasses 
and shrubbery. 

44 to alleys, these are bes§. determined by the 
nature of the grounds. They have a picturesque 
effect; so have gates, especially when they open 
into a wood, or are seen in perspective at the end 
of an avenue ora lane. Winding paths give pleas- 


ing surprises, and, accommodated to the groands, | 


ge 
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take us by the most attractive spots; slopes, swells, 
irregularities of surface, heightening the pleasure 
attending the prospect. There are spots, too, that 
plead for their clump of trees, for a single one, 
for an alcove, an arbor, a conservatory, for a 
fence,—structure of some sort, be it ever so plain 
—and these once there, please the eye as if grown 
there. 

Arbors are especially ornamental. No country 
residence is furnished without the embellishment 
of a summer house. It may be constructed of 
the simplest stuff, such as is to be found near 
at hand im the woods. For one shall not 
range far in that direction without falling soon 
upon every curve in the geometry of beauty, as if 
nature designed to surprise him having antici- 
pated his'coming, and had grown his materials in 
the anderwood along the lines especially of an- 
cient fence rows, where young pines had been bent 
by the lopping of, the axe, snow falls, or other ac- 
cident, and, in seeking to recover their rectitude, 
have described every graceful form of curve or 
spiral snited te his rustic works. These may be 
combined in ways wonderfully varied; and the 
pleasure attending the working them into a shape- 
ly whole, has charms akin to the composing of 
poems and pictures. There is a delight, too, in 
surprising these stags of the woods in their cov- 
erts, of which only the artist can speak. 

‘Neath hemlocks dark and whispering pines, 
Wandering he loiters curiously, 

The forest Muse her searching sense combines 
To range the shades their cunning curves to see— 
Brackets grotesque, strange gnarled things, 
Wreathed rails and: banisters in twisted pairs, 
Rhyming their rival coils for sportful stairs; 
Scrolls, volutes, antlers—full-armed he brings, 
His faggot sheaf of spoils, and binds; 

While frolic fancy sylvan serpents finds, 

And Druid lyres for poet’s pleasance strings.” 

Then for rainy days, one has the choice of books, 
pen, or handicraft, to vary his pleasures. There is 
“acharm in using tools to him who has the cun- 
ning in his hands for converting woods to orna- 
mental uses,—the simplest, roughest sticks even— 
in setting trellises, hurdles, espaliers for vines, 

auxiliary poles for hops, 
Ascending spiral, ranged in meet array,” 





in making or mending articles and implements of 
any kind, for house or grounds, to be objects of 
interest whenever he views them afterwards. 

The eyes have a property in things and territo- 
ries not phmed in any title deeds, and are the own- 





| 
| 
| 


ers of our choicest possessions. Nor do we dwell 
in this emblematic world, and call it ours, any part 
of it, without using them: that is ours which they 
have assisted the hands in creating. Nature 
sketches rudely the outlines of her plans on the 
landscape; tis the artist’s privilege to fill out and 
finish these draughts, improving upon her sugges- 
tions. Nor is there a spot which does not kindly 
take ornament, as if its canvass were spread await- 
ing the finishing touches. And had hea thousand 





So the garden | 


hands, uninterrupted leisure, the taste and genius, 
what pleasure were comparable to that of devot- 
ing them to drawing lines thereon which shall sur- 
vive him, to enrich every eye beholding them, 
though it were only in passing? Soa good man 
impresses his image on the landscape he improves, 
and imparts qualities that perpetuate its occupant 
to after times. 





III.—PLEASURES. 


“Days may conclude with nights, and suns may 
rest 

As dead within the west, 

| Yet the next morn regilds the fragrant east.” 

I know not how it is with others,—to me the 
spring’s invitations are irresistible. I may be 
scholarly inclined, and my tasks indoors delightful, 
yet my garden claims me, monopolizing all my 
| morning hours; andI know for me has come 
the scason’s summons which I shall not set 
aside: no, not for studies, nor hospitalities to 
| friends who become rivals for my time and atten- 
| tions. My garden waits; is the civiller host, 
the better entertainer, now I am 
working dress, and a devotee of the ground. 

Then I have a religion in this business, 
and duties must waive compliments. My 
| tasks are not postponable during the summer 

days; if called away from these engagements, I 

shall first take counsel of my plants for leave of 
| absence, with intent of hastening back. Importu- 
| nities yere impertinent while the spell is on me. 
| Would the sun but shine all night long, for my 
| work to continue! Sure of gathering the better 
| crop, I bend to my task, foreseeing the avails of 

leisure coming in at the close of my autumn 
| rounds, 





in my 


| ‘*Me, let my poverty to ease resign 


! When my bright hearth reflects its blazing cheer, 
| In season, let me plant the pliant vine, 

| An@, with light hand, my swelling apples rear.” 

Such toils are wholesome. One cannot afford 

| to dispense with their income of vigor. Then they 

| fill the days with varied business, the mind glid- 

ing from head to hands, from hands to head, in 

| pleasing interludes, to pour for him so deep a 

draught of Lethe, and so refreshing, that the 


| 
| morning breaks only to release the sleeper to be- 


| for his parsuit, shedding lustre on all he takes in 


hand. His garden is ever charming, always op- 


portune. He walks there at all hours, at sunrise, 
noon, nightfall, finding more than he sought in it, 
each successive visit being as new as the first. 
“Allliving things,” says the Bhagavad Gita, ‘‘are 
generated from the bread they cat; bread is gen- 
erated from rain, rain from divine worship, and 
| divine worship from good works.” A creed deal- 
ing thus supersensibly with the elements must 
| have fertilizing properties, and bring the gardener 
to his task little tinctured by noxious notions of 
any kind. If he fall short of being the reverent 
' naturalist, the devout divine, surrounded thus by 
, shapes of skill, types of beauty, tokens of design; 
every hue in the chromatic, every device ia the 
symbolic gamut, I see not what shall maka, 
these; nor why Newton, Goethe, Behmen, should 
have published their discoveries for his benefit. 
Why should it occur to him to use his eyes at all 
_ when he looks through this glass, regards these 
| signatures, views these blooms, these clasping 


tendrils, laughing leaves, Tyrian draperies, the | 


, Sympathies of his plants and trees with the 
| weather, their sleep, their thirst for the mists, and 
| Worship of the East; as if 


| Moistures their mothers were, _ 
Their fathers, flames ; ye 


; gin anew his labors with the old enthusiasm. | 
| Even the stiffness of his fatigues. promotes recti- , 
| tude and probity of carfiage: his hearty affection 


and earth were virtually “wife of heaven,” as Ho- 
mer says? 

His is no mere cloud tillage, nor unprodactive 
earth culture. The firmament overhead reflects 
its lustre in his mind, the mists ascend there from 
the watered ground beneath, and he sows the min- 
gled sense and sunshine over his fields, enriching 
both them and himself. He takes account of the 
donble harvest of profits: both rewarding him for 
his pleaeures and painstakings. His faithfulcoun- 
sellor and genial moralist, the ground, holds strict 
terms with him; nor weeds nor nettles have tales 
to tell, since they cannot thrive under his shadow. 
He minds his proper affairs; is industrious, punc- 
tual; home keeper and time keeper no less, 
taking his tasks diligently as they rise. His 
work begins with the spring, and continues till 
winter; nor has he many spare minutes; the 
slipping away of twelve hours being the loss 
of atwelve month, unless he do that instantly 
which ought to be done at the moment. 

Taking timely counsel of his experience, he 
adapts his lddors to the seasons as they pass; has 
his eye on sun and soil at once. Nor shall think 
the less of his piety, if he be touched a little 
with that amiable superstition concerning the 
planetary influences; since it ill geomes him to 
hold lightly any faith that serves to brighten his 
affections and establish sweet relationships between 
himself and natural things. In sympathy with 
earth and heaven, these conspire for his ben- 
efit: all helping to fructify and ripen his crops. 

It is unlawful to regard them as enemies of ha- 
man tillage. 

Gracefully the seasons come round for weaving 
into his fancy, if not his faith, the old world’s 
ritual as a religiof of engagements, He is an 
ephemeris and weather glass. He has his signs 
too, and aspects, his seasons, periods and stints. 
The months sway him. What if he sympathize 
with the year as it rolls; take equinoxially his 
March and September? Will his intermediate 
times be the less genial in consequence, or his 
April fail of distilling mystic moods with her fer- 
tilizing rains? His winter may come hoar with 
ideas, and brown October shall be his golden age 
of orchards and their ambrosia. And as June 
best displays the garden’s freshness, so October 
celebrates the orchard’s opulence, to crown the 
gardener for his labors. The golden days running 
fast and full have not run to waste. Orchards and 
gardens bloom again. He harvests the richer crop 
these have ripened; bright effluences of the stars, 
for the feast of thought and the flow of discourse. 
Having thus “gathered the first’ roses of spring 
and the last apples of autumn,” he is ready to dis- 
pute felicity with the happiest man living, and to 
chant his pan of praise for his prosperity : 

The earth is mine and mine the sheaves, 

I'll harvest all her bounty leaves, 

Nor stinted store she deals to me, 

Gives all she has, and gives it free, 

Since from myself I cannot stir 

But I become her pensioner: 

Sun, cloud, flame, atom, ether, sea, 

Beauteous she buildeth into me, 

Seasons my frame with flowing sense, 

Insinuates intelligence ; 

Feeds me and fills with sweet contents, 

Deals duteously her elements: 

Dawn, day, the noon, the sunsct clear, 

Delight my eye; winds, woods, my ear; 

While apple, melon, strawberry, peach, 

She plants and puts within my reach; 

Regales with all the garden grows, 

Whate’er the orchard buds and blows; 

Lifts o’er my head her sylvan screens, 

And sows my slopes with evergreens; 

While odorous roses, mint, and thyme, 

Steep soul and sense in softer clime. 

Preserves me when lapsed memory slips 

Fading in Sleep’s apocaly pse; 

Surprising tasks and leisures sends, 

And crowns herself to give me friends; 

The morn’s elixir pours for me, 

And brims my brain with ecstacy. 


Earth all is mine and mine the shedves, 
I harvest all her Planter leaves. 


HARRIET TUBMAN. 


It was said long ago that the true romance of 
America, was not in the fortunes of the Indian, 
where Cooper sought it, nor in the New England 
character, where Judd fourd it, nor in the social 
contrasts of Virginia planters, as Thackeray im- 
agined, but in the story of the fugitiveslaves. The 
observat ion is as true now as it was before War 
| with swift, giga ntic hand, sketched the vast shad- 

ows and dashed in the high lights in which Ro- 
mance loves to lurk and flash forth. But the stage 
is enlarged on which these dramas are played, 
the whole world now sit as spectators, and the des- 
| peration or the magnanimity of a poor black wo- 
| man bas power to shake the nation that so long 
| was deaf to her cries. We write of one of these 
heroines, of whom our slave annals are full,—a 











| woman whose career is us extraordinary as the 
most famous of her sex can show. R 
ARAMINTA Ross, now known by her married 
|name of Tabman, with her sounding Christian 
name changed to Harrict, is the grand daughter of 
| a slave imported from Africa, and has not a drop 
‘of white blood in her veins. Her parents were 
Benjamin Ross and Harriet Greene, both slaves, 
but married and faithful to each other. They still 
‘live in old age and poverty, but free, on a little 
property at Auburn, N. Y., which their daughter 
| purchased for them from Mr. Seward, the Secreta- 
ry of State. She was born, as near as she can re- 
; member, in 1820 or in 1821, in Dorchester County, 
on the Eastern shore of Maryland, and not far 
from the town of Cambridge. She had ten broth- 
| ers and sisters of whom three are living, all at the 
| North, and all rescued from slavery by Harriet, be- 
, fore the war. She went back just as the South was 
| preparing to secede to bring away a fourth, but be- 
“fore she could reach her she was dead. Three 
' years before she had brought away her old father 
and mother, at great risk to herself. 

When Harriet was six years old, she was taken 
from her mother and carried ten miles to live with 
James Cook, whose wife was a weaver, to learn 
the trade of weaving. While still a mere child, 
Cook set her to watch his muskrat traps, which 
compelled her to wade through the water. It hap- 
pened that she was once sent when she was ill with 
measles, and taking cold from wading in the wa- 
ter in this condition, she grew very sick, and her 
mother persusded her master to take her away 
fram Cook's until she should get well] 

Another attempt was made to teach ber weaving, 
but she would not learn, for she hated ber mistress 
and did not want to live at home, as she would 








have done as a weaver, for it was the custom then 
to weave the cloth for the family, or a part of it, in 
the house. 

Soon after she entered her teens she was hired 
out as a field hand, and it was while thus employed 
that she received a wound which nearly proved 
fatal, from the effects of which she still suf- 
fers. In the fall of the year the slaves there work 
in the evening, cleaning up wheat, busking corn 
ete. On this occasion one of the slaves of a far- 
mer named Barrett, left his work and went to the 
village store in the evening. The overseer followed 
him, and so did Harriet. When the slave was 
found, the overseer swore he should be whipped, 
and ealleden Harriet among others, to help tie 
him. She refused, and as the man ran away she 
placed herselfin the door to stop persuit. The 
overseer caught up a two pound weight from the 
counter and threw it at the fugitive, but it fell 
short and struck Harriet a stunning blow on the 
head. It was long before she recoycred from this, 
and it has left her subject toa sort of stupor or 
lethargy at times; coming upon her in the midst 
of conversation or whatevel* she may be doing, 
and throwing her into a deep slumber, from which 

she will presertly rouse herself and go on with her 
conversation or work. 

After this she lived for five or six 
John Stewart, where at first she worked in the 
house, but afterwards “hired her time,” and Dr. 
Thompson, son of her master’s guardian, “stood 
for her,” that is, was her surety for the payment 
of what she owed. She employed the time thus 
hired in the rudest labors,—drove oxen, carted, 
ploughed and did all the work of a man,—sometimes 
earning money enough in a yéar, beyond what she 
paid her master, “to buy a pair of steers,” worth 
forty dollars. The amount exacted of a woman 
for her time was fifty or sixty dollars,—of a man, 
one hundred toone hundred and fifty dollars. 
Frequently Harriet worked for her father, who was 
a timber inspector and superintended the cutting 
and hauling of great quantities of timber for the 
Baltimore ship yards. Stewart, his temporary 
master, was a builder, and for the work of Ross 
used to receive us much as five dollars a day some- 
times, he being a superior workman. While en- 
gaged with her father, she would cut wood, haul 
Her usual “stint” was a half cord of 


i 


years with 


legs, etc. 
wood in a day. 

Harriet was married somewhere about 1844, toa 
free colored man named John Tubman, but she 
had no children. For the last two years of slavery 
she lived with Dr. Thompson, before mentioned, 
her own master not being yet of age, and Dr. 'T.’s 
father being his guardian, as well as the owner of 
her own father. In 1849 the young man died, and 
the slaves were to be sold, though previously set 
free by an old will. Harriet resolved not to be 
sold, and so, with no knowledge of the North— 
having only heard of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey—she walked away one night alone. She found 
a friend in a white lady, who knew her story and 
helped her on her way. After many adventures, 
she reached Philadelphia, where she found work 
and earned a small stock of money. With this 
money in her purse, she travelled back to Mary- 
land for her husband, but she found him married 
to another woman, and no longer caring to live 
with her. This, however, was not until two years 
after her escape, for she does not seem to have 
reached her old home in her first two expeditions. 
In December, 1850, she had visited Baltimore and 
brought away her sister, and two children, who 
had come up from Cambridge in a boat, under 
charge of her sister’s husband,a free black. A 
few months after she had brought away her brother 
and two other men, but it was not till the fall of 
1851 that she found her husband and learned his 
infidelity. She did not give way to rage or grief, 
but collected a party of fugitivesand brought them 
safely to Philadelphia. In December of the same 
year, she returned, and led out a party of eleven, 
among them her brother and his wife. With these 
she journeyed to Canada, and there spent the win- 
ter, for this was after the enforcement of Mason’s 
Fugitive Slave Bill, im Philadelphia and Boston, 
.and there was no safety except ‘‘under the paw of 
the British Lion,” as she quaintly said. But the 
first winter was terribly severe for these poor run- 
aways. They earned their bread by chopping 
wood in the snows of a Canadian forest,—they 
were frost-bitten, hungry and naked. Harriet was 
their good angel. She kept house for her brother, 
and the poor creatures boarded with her. She 
worked for them, begged for them, prayed for 
them, with the strange familiarity of communion 
with God which seems natural to these people, and 
carried them by the help of God through the hard 
winter. 

In the spring she returned to the States, andjas 
usual earned money by working in hotels and fam- 
ilies asa cook. From Cape May, in the fall of 
1852, she went back once more to Maryland, and 
brought away nine more fugitives. 

Up to this time she had expended chiefly her 
own money in these expeditions,—money which 
she had earned by hard work in the drudgery of 
the kitchen. Never did any onc more exactly fulfil 
the sense of George Herbert— 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine. 

But it was not possible for such virtues long to 
remain hidden from the keen eyes of the Aboli- 
tionists. She became known to Thomas Garrett, 
the large-hearted Q uaker of Wilmington, who has 
aided the escape of three thousand fugitives; she 
found warm friends in Philadelphiaand New York, 
and wherever she went. These gave her money, 
which she never spent for her own use, but laid up 
for the help of her people, and especially for her 
journeys back to the “land of Egypt,” as she call- 
ed her old home. By reason of her frequent visits 
there, always carrying away some of the oppressed, 
she got among her people the name of ‘‘Moses,” 
which it seems she still retains. 

Between 1852 and 1857 she made but two of these 
journeys, in consequence partly of the increased 
vigilance of the slavebolders, who had suffered so 
much by the loss of their property. A great re- 
ward was offered for her capture, and she several 
times was on the point of being taken, but always 
escaped by her quick wit, or by “warnings” from 
Heaven. For it is time to notice ne singular trait 
in her character. She is the most shrewd and 
practical person in the world, yet she is a firm be- 
liever in omens, dreams and warnings. She de- 
clares that before her escape from slavery, she used 





to dream of fiying over fields gnd towns, and riv- 





a bird,” and reaching at last a great fence or 
sometimes a river over whieh she would try to fly, 
“but it ‘peared like 1 wouldn’t bab de strength, 
and jes as I was sinkin’ down, dere would be la- 
dies all drest in white ober dere, and dey would 
put out dere arms and pull me ’cross.”” There is 
nothing strange in this perhaps, but she declares 
that when she came North she remembered these 
very places, as those she had seen in her dreams, 
and many of the ladi¢s who befriended her were 
those she bad been helped by in her visions. 

Then she says she always knows when there is 
danger near her,;—she does not know how, exactly, 
bat “pears like my heart go flutter, flutter, and 
den dey may say ‘Peace, Peace,’ as much as dey 
likes, I know its gwine to be war !”’ She is very 
firm on this point, and ascribes to this her great 
impunity, in spite of the lethargy before mention- 
ed, which would seem likely to throw her into the 
hands of her enemies. She says she inherited this 
power, that her father could always predict the 
weather, and that he foretold the Mexican war. 

In 1857 she made her most venturesome journey, 
for she brought with her to the North her old pa- 
rents who were no longerabie to walk such dis- 
tances as she must go by night. Consequently 
she must hire a wagon for them, and it required 
all her ingenuity to get them through Maryland 
and Delaware safe. She accomplished it, however, 
and by the aid of her friends she brought them 
safe to Canada, where they spent the winter. Her 
account of their sufferings there—of her mother’s 
complaining and her own philosophy about it—is 
a lesson of trust in Providence better than many 
sermons. But she decided to bring them to a more 
comfortable place, and so she negotiated with Mr. 
Seward—then in the Senate—for a little patch of 
ground with a house on it, at Auburn, near his 
own home. To the credit of the Secretary of 
State it should be said that he sold her the prop- 
erty on very favorable terms, and gave her some 
time for payment. To this house she removed her 
parents, and then set herself to work to pay for her 
purchase. It was on this errand that she first vis- 
ited Boston—we believe in the winter of 1858-9. She 
brought a few letters from her friends in New 
York, but she could herself neither read nor write, 
and she was obliged to trust to her wits that they 
were delivered tothe right persons. One of tlrem,as 
it happened, was to the present writer, who received 
it by another hand,and called to see her at her board 
ing house. It was curious to see the caution with 
which she received her visitor until she felt assured 
that there was no mistake. One of her means of 
security was to carry with her the daguerreotypes 
of her friends, and show them to each new person. 
If they recognised the likeness, then it was all 
right. 

Pains were taken to secure her the attention to 
which her great services to humanity entitled her, 
and she left New England with a handsome sum 
of money towards ths payment of her debt to Mr. 
Seward. Before she left, however, she had several 
interviews with CarpTaIn Brown, then in Boston. 
He is supposed to have communicated his plans to 
her, and,to have been aided by her in obtaining re- 
cruits and money among her people. At any rate, 
he always spoke of her with the greatest respect, 
and declared that ‘‘General Tubman,” as he styled 
her, was a better officer than most ; whom he had 
seen, and could command an army as successfully 
as she had led her small parties of fugitives. 

Her own veneration for Captain Brown has 
always been profound, and since his murder has 
taken the form of a religion. She said in Boston, 
to a lady who was speaking of his death, “It was 
not JouN Brown that died at Charlestown,—it 
was Christ,—it was de Saviour of our people.” 
The earnest, sibylline tone in which she uttered 
this, took away all thought of profanation. She 
had often risked her own life for her people, and 
she thought nothing of that,—but that a white 
man—and a man so noble and strong, should so 
take upon himself the burden of a despised race, 
she could not understand, and she took refuge from 
her perplexity in the mysteries of her fervid re- 
ligion. 

Again, she laid great stress on a dream which 
she had just before she met CarpTain Brown in 
Canada. She thought she was in ‘‘a wilderness 
sort of place, all full of rocks and bushes,” when 
she saw a serpent raise its head among the rocks, 
and as it did so, it became the head of an old man 
with along white beard, gazing at her “‘wishful- 
like, jes as ef he war gwine to speak to me,” and 
then two other heads rose up beside him, younger 
than he,—and as she stood looking at them and 
wondering what they could want with her, a great 
crowd of men rushed in and struck down the 
younger heads, and then the head of the old man, 
still looking at her so “wishful.” This dream she 
had again and again, and could not interpret it,— 
but when she met Captain Brown, shortly after, 
behold, he was the very image of the head she had 
seen. But still she could not make out what her 
dream signified, till the news came to her of 
the tragedy of Harper’s Ferry, and then she knew 
the two other heads were his two sons. She was 
in New York at that time, and on the day of the 
affair at Harper’s Ferry, she felt her usual warning 
that something was wrong—she could not tell what. 
Finally she told her hostess that it must be Captain 
Brown who was in trouble, and that they spould 
soon hear bad news from him. The next day’s 
newspaper brought tidings of what had hap- 
pened. f — 
Her last visit to Marylard was made after this— 
in December 1860; and in spite of the agitated 
condition of the country, and the greater watch- 
fulness of the slaveholders, she Drought away 
seven fugitives, one of them an infant, who must 
be drugged with opium to keep it from crying on 
the way, and so revealing the hiding place of the 
party. She brought these safely to New York, but 
there a new difficulty met her. It was the mad 
winter of compromises, when State after State, and 
politician after politician went down on their knees 
to beg the South not to secede. The hunting of 
fugitive slaves began again. Mr. Seward went over 
to the side of compromise. Mr. Seward knew the 
history of this poor woman, he had given his ene- 
mies a handle against him by dealing with her; it 
was thought that he would not scruple to betray 
her. The suspicion was an unworthy one, for 
though the Secretary could betray a cause,he could 
not surely have put her enemies on the track of a 
woman who was thns in his power after such a ca- 
reer as hers had been. Bat so little confidence 
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ed for him and with him, that they burried Harriet 
off to Canada, sorely against her will. : 

She did not long remain there. The war broke 
out, for which she had been long looking, and she 
hastened to her New England friends to prepare 
for another expedition to Maryland, to bring away 
the last of her family. 

Before she could start, however, the news came 
of the capture of Port Royal. Instantly she con- 


her people on the islands and the mainland. Money 
was given her, a pass was secured through the 
agency of Governor Andrew, and she went to 
Beaufort. There she has made herself useful in 
many ways,—has been employed as a spy by Gen- 
eral Hunter, and finally has piloted Col. Montgom- 
ery on his most successful expedition. We gave 
some notice of this fact last week. Since then we 
have received the following letter, dictated by her, 
from which it appears that she needs some contri- 
butions for her work We trust she will receive 
them, for none has better deserved it. She asks 
nothing for herself, except. that her wardrobe 
may be replenished, and even this she will ‘proba- 
bly share with the first needy person she meets. 


BeauFort, S.C., June 30, 1863. 

* * * Last fall, when the people here became 
very much alarmed for fear of an invasion from 
the rebels, all my clothes were packed and sent 
with others to Hilton Head, and lost; and I have 
never been able to get any trace of them since. I 
was sick at the time, and unable to look after them 
myself. I want, among the rest, a bloomer dress, 
made of sume coarse, strong material, to wear on 
expeditions. Inour late expedition up the Comba- 
hee river, in coming on board the boat, I was car- 
rying two pigs for a poor sick woman, who had a 
child to ¢arry, and the order “double quick” was 
given, and I started to run, stepped on my dress, 
it being rather long, and fell and tore it almost off, 
so that when I got on board the boat there was 
hardly any thing left of it but shreds. I made up 
my mind then I would never wear a long dress on 
another expedition of the kind, but would have a 
bloomer as soon as I could get it. So please make 
this known to the ladies if you will, for I expect to 
have use for it very soon, probably before they can 
get it to me. 

You have without doubt seen a full account of 
the expedition I refer to. Don’t you think we col- 
ored people are entitled to some credit for that ex- 
ploit, under the lead of the brave Colonel Mont- 
gomery? We weakened the rebels somewhat on 
the Combahee river, by taking and bringing away 
seven hundred and fifty-six head of their most val- 
uable live stock, known up in your region as “con- 
trabands,” and this, too, without the loss of a sin- 
gle life on our part, though we had good reason to 
believe that a number of rebels bit the dust. Of 
these seven hundred and fifty-six contrabands, 
nearly or quite all the able-bodied men have joined 
the colored regiments here. 

I have now been absent two years almost, and 
have just got letters from my friends in Auburn, 
urging me tocome home. My father and mother 
are old and in feeble health, and need my care and 
attention. I hope the good people there will not 
allow them to suffer, and I do not believe they will. 
But I do not see how I am to leave at present the 
very important work to be done here. Among 
other duties which I have, is that of looking after 
the hospital here for contrabands. Most of those 
coming from the mainland are very destitute, al- 
most naked. I am trying to find places for those 
able to work, and provide for them as best [ can, 
so as to lighten the burden on the Government as 
much as possible, while at the same time they 
learn to respect themselves by carning their own 
living. 

Remember me very kindly to Mrs. —— and her 
daughters; also, if you will, to my Boston friends, 
Mrs. C., Miss H., and especially to Mr. and Mrs. 
George L Stearns, to whom I am under great obli- 
gations for their many kindnegses. I shall be sure 
to come and see youallif I live to go North. If 
you write me, please direct your letter to the care 
of E. G. Dudley, Beaufort, S. C. 

Faithfully and sincerely your friend, 

HARRIET TUBMAN. 








: Literary Review. 





Mrs. KemBue’s Diary OF LIFE ON A GEORGIAN 

PLANTATION. 

We have already several times alluded to this 
timely book, just issued from the busy press of 
the Harpers, and we have made some extracts to 
show what slavery was on the banks of the Alta- 
maha and the islands near its mouth. We are 
glad that Mrs. Kemble has decided to give these 
painful details tothe world, for they will be re- 
ceived on both sides of the Atlantic as the testi- 
mony of atrue and keen sighted witness. 
press of England and America is spreading them 
far and wide, carrying abhorrence of slavery and 
the slaveholder wherever the language of Shak- 
speare is spoken or read. We shall no further | 
enter into competition with the newspapers which 
are promulgating these horrors, for the readers of | 
the Commonwealth need little information on these | 
points, nor can Mrs. Kemble tell an abolitionist 
anything new of wrongs which slavery inflicts. | 
Thirty years ago, all that these sad pages contain 
was summed up by Mr. Emerson in these brief. 


sentences: | 
These men, our benefactors, as they are produc- | 
rs of corn and wine, of coffee, of tobacco, of cot- 
ton, of sugar, of rum and brandy, gentle and joy- | 
ous themselves, and producers of comfort and lux- 
ury for the civilized world,—there seated in the | 
finest climates of the globe, children of the sun,— | 
I am heartsick when I read how they came there, 
and how they are kept there. Their case was left | 
out of the mind and outof the heart of their broth- | 
,ers. The prizes of society, the trumpet of fame, | 
| the privileges of learning, of culture, of religion, | 
| the decencies and joys of marriage, honor, obedi- | 
| ence, personal authority, and a perpetual meliora- 
tion into a finer civility,—these were for all, but 
not for them. For the negro was the slave-ship to 
begin with, in whose filthy hold he sat in irons, 
unable to lie down; bad food, and insufficjency of 
that; disfranchisement; no property in the rags 
that covered him; no marriage, no right in the 
poor black woman that cherished him in her bosom 
—no right to the children of his body; no security 
from the humors, none from the crimes, none from 
the appetites of his master; toil, famine, insult and 
flogging; and, when he sunk in the furrow, no 
wind of good fame blew over him, no priest of 
salvation visited him with glac tidings; but he 
went down to death witg dasky dreams of African 
shadow-catchers and Obeahs bunting him. 

We sympathize very tenderly here with the poor 
aggrieved planter, of whom so many unpleasant 
things are said; but if we saw the whip applied to 
old men, to tender women ; and undeniably, though 
I shrink to say so,—pregnant women set in the 
treadmill for refasing to work, when not they, but 
the eternal law of animal nature, refused to work ; 
—if we saw men’s backs flayed with cowhides, and | 
“hot ram poured on, superinduced with brine or 
pickle, rabbed in with a corn-husk, in the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun;”—if we saw the runaways 
hunted with bloodhounds into s wamps and hills; 
and, in case.of passion, a planter throwing bis ne- 




















was then felt in Mr. Seward, by men who had vot- 


gro into s copper of boiling cane-juice,—if we saw 
these things with eyes, we too should wince. They 


The | 


are not pleasant sights. The blood is moral; the 
blood is anti-slavery ; it rans cold in the veins; the 
stomach rises with disgust and curses slavery. 
Leaving, therefore, this part of Mrs. Kemble’s 
Look, we propose to quote her on another point, 
naw much discussed,—the comparative advantages 
of gradual and immediate emancipation. The 
slaveholders of Missouri, following a very short- 
sighted policy, which their own State will over, 


| throw, have decreed a gradual emanc 
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feature of which is to leave the slaves upwards of 
forty years old, incharge of their masters till death. 
In her “Letter to the Editor of the Tintes;” Mrs. 
Kemble gives this picture of the care lfkély to be 
exercised in such cases: 


DEATH OF AN OLD SLAVE. 

Your authority next states that the infirm and 
superannuated slaves no longer capable of minis - 
tering to their masters’ luxuries, on the estate that 
he visited, were ending their lives among pill, the 
comforts of home, with kindred and friends. 
them, in a condition which be contrasts, at, least, by 
implication, very favorably with the. work-bouse, 
the last refuge previded bv the social humanity of 
England for the pauper laborer when he bas reach- 
ed that term when “unregarded age is in: corners 
thrown.’”’ On the plantation where I lived.the, In- 
firmary was a large room, the walls of. which were 
simply mud and laths; the floor, the soil itself, 
damp with perpetual drippings from the ;kules. in 
the roof; and the open space which seryed for a 
window was protected only by a broken shutter, 
which, in order to exclude the cold, was drawn so 
near as almost to exclude the light at the same 
time. Upon this earthen floor, with nothing but 
its hard, damp surface beneath him, no covering 
but a tattered shirt and trowsers, and a few sticks 
| under his head for a pillow, lay an old ma . of up- 

ward of seventy, dying. WhenI first looked at 
him Lthought by the glazed stare of his eyes, and 
the flies that had gathered round his. half-open 
mouth, that he was dead; but on stooping nearer, 
I perceived that the last faint struggle of life was 
stil! going on, but even while I bent over him. it 
ceased; and so, like a worn-out hound, with no 
creature to comfert or relieve his last. agony, with 
neither Christian solace or human succor near him, 
with neither wife, nor child, nor even friendly , fel- 
low-being to lift his head from the knotty sticks 
on which he had rested it, or drive away the in- 
sects that buzzed round his lips and nostrils like 
those of a fallen beast, died this poor old slave, 
whose life had been exhausted in unrequited labor, 
the fruits of which had gone to pamper the pride 
and feed the luxury of those who knew and. cared 
neither for his life or death, and to whom, .if they 
“had heard of the latter, it would bave been a mat- 
ter of absolute though small gain, the saving of a 
daily pittance of meal, which served to prolong a 
life no longer available to them, 


In a “Letter to 0. G., Esq.,” written between Sep- 
tember, 1862, and January, 1863, Mrs. Kemble 
saysi— 

IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION BEST. 


When I was in the South many years ago, I con- 
versed frequently with two highly intelligent men, 
both of whom agreed in saying that the immense 
value of the slaves as property was the only real 
obstacle to their manumission, and that whenever 
the Southerners became convinced that it was their 
interest to free them, they would very soon find the 
means to do it. In some respects the conditions 
are more favorable than those we had to encoun- 
ter in freeing our West India slaves. Though the 
soil and climate of the Southern States are fertile 
and favorable, they are not tropical, and there is 
no profuse natural growth of fruits or vegetables 
to render subsistence possible without labor; the 
winter temperature is like that of the Roman 
States; and even as far south as Georgia and the 
borders of Florida, frosts severe enough to kill the 
orange trees are sometimes experienced. The in- 
habitants of the Southern States, thronghout by 
far the largest portion of their extent, must labor 
to live, and will undoubtedly obey the beneficent 
law of necessity whenever they are made to feel 
that their existence depends upon their own exer- 
tions. The plan of gradual emancipation, preced- 
ed by a limited apprenticeship of the negroes to 
white masters, is of course often suggested as less 
dangerous than their entire and immediate en- 
franchisement. But when years ago I lived on a 
Southern plantation, and had opportunities of ob- 
serving the miserable results of the system on ev- 
erything connected with it—the souls, minds, 
bodies and estates of both races of men, and the 
very soil on which they existed together—J came 
to the conclusion that immediate and entire eman- 
cipation was not only an act of imperative right, 
but wouldebe the safest and most profitable course 
Sor the interests of both parties. 


To illustrate her meaning, a little farther on she 
supposes a case in which she should herself have 
acted : 

The steady decrease of the value of the cotton 

crop, even on the famous sea-island plantations of 
Georgia, often suggested to me the inevitable ruin 
of the owners within a certain calculable space 
of time, as the land became worn out, and the ne- 
groes continued to increase in number; and had 
the estate on which [ lived been mine, and the 
laws of Georgia not made such an experiment im- 
possible, I would have emancipated the slaves on 
it immediately, and turned them into afree ten- 
antry, as the first means of saving my property 
from intpending destruction. I would have paid 
them wages, and they should huve paid me rent. 
Iwould have relinquished the charye of feeding 
and clothing them, and the burden of their old, 
young and infirm ; in short, I would have put 
them at once upon the footing of free hired laber- 
ers. Of course such a process would have in- 
volved temporary loss, and for a year or two the 
income of the estate would, I dare say, have suf- 
fered considerably; but, in all such diversions of 
labor or capital from the old into new channels and 
modes of operations, there must be an immediate 
sacrifice of present to future profit, and I do not 
doubt that the estate would have recovered from 
the momentary necessary interruption of its pro- 
ductiveness, to resume it with an upward instead 
of a downward tendency, and a vigorous impulse 
toward progress and improvement substituted for 
the present slow but sure drifting to stagnation 
and decay. 


On the next page she discusses another point, 
now much noticed : 

SLAVES CAN BECOME FREEHOLDERS. 

Of course, in freeing the slaves, it would be ne- 
cessary to contemplate the possibility of their be- 
coming eventual proprietors of the soil to some ex- 
tent themselves. There is as little doubt that many 
of them would soon acquire the means of doing so 
(men who amass, during honrs of daily extra la- - 
bor, through years of unpaid toil, the means of 
buying themselves frorfi their masters, would soon 
justify their freedom by the intelligent improve- 
ment of their condition,) as that many of the pres- 
ent landholders would be ready and glad to alien- 
ate their impoverished estates by parcels, and sell 
the land which has become comparatively unprofit- 
able to them, to its enfranchised cultivators. This, 
the fusure ownership of land by negroes, as well 
as their admission to those rights of citizenship 
which everywhere in America such ownership in- 
volves, would necessarily be future subjects of le- 
gisiation; and either or both privileges might be 
withheld temporarily, indefinitely, or permanently, 
as might seem t, and the progress in civ- 
lization which might justify such an extension of 
rights. These, and any other modifications of the 
state of the black population in the South, wonld 
require great wisdom to deal with, but their imme- 
might, I think, be 



























































wisdom, which we may all reflect upon with 
-. Little essential difference as may yet have been 
effected by the President’s proclamation in the in- 


it is undoubtedly known to them, and they are| 
‘waiting in ominous suspense its accomplishment 
ordefeat’by the fortune of the war; they are watch- 
ing thé issue of the contest of which they well 
'. know themselves to be the theme, and at ils con- 
_ clusion, end how it will, they must be emanci- 
"pated or exterminated. With the North not only 
“not friendly to slavery, but henceforward bitterly 
hostile to slaveholders, and no more to be reckoned 
upon, as heretofore it might have been infallibly 
by the Southern white population in any difficulty 
with the blacks, (2 fact of which the negroes will 
be as well aware as their former masters, )—with an 
invisible boundary stretching from ocean tb ocean, 
over which they may fly without fear of a master’s 
_ Claim following them a single inch—with the hope 
and expectation of liberty suddenly snatched from 
them at the moment it seemed within their grasp 
—with the door of their dungeon once more barred 
between them and the light into which they were 
in the act of emerging, is it to be conceived that 
° thése four millions of people, many thousands of 
whom are already free and armed, will submit 
without a straggle to be again thrust down into 
the hell of slavery? Hitherto there has been no in- 
sarrection among the negroes, and observers friend- 
ly and inimical to them have alike drawn from 
that fact conclusions unfavorable to their appreci- 
ation Of the freedom apparently within their grasp ; 
Dut they are waiting to see what the North will 
really achieve for them. The liberty offered’them 
' { bithérto anomatious, and uncertain enough in 
its conditions; they probably trust it as little as 
they ktiow it; but slavery they do know; and 
when once they find themselves again delivered 
over to that experience, there will not be ONE in- 
surféction in the South—there will be an insur- 
rection tn every State, in every county, on every 
plantation—a struggle as fierce as it will be fu- 
tile—a hopeless effort of hopeless men, which will 
baptize in blood the new American nation, and 
inaugurate its birth among the civilized societies 
of the earth, not by the manumission, but the 
massacre of every slave within its borders. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Jefferson Davis means to 
free the negroes. Whenever that consummation is 
attained, the root of bitterness will have perished 
from the land; and when a few years shall have 
passed, blunting the hatred which has been excited 
by this fratricidal strife, the Americans of both the 
Northern and Southern States will perceive that 
the selfish policy of other nations would not have 
80 rejoiced over their division, had it not seemed, 
to those who loved them not, the proof of past 
failure, and the prophecy of future weakness. 
ADMONISHED BY ITS TERRIBLE EXPERIENCES, 
I RELIEVE THE NATION WILL REUNITE ITSELF 
UNDER ONE GOVERNMENT, REMODEL ITS Con- 
STITUTION, AND AGAIN ADDRESS ITSELF TO FUL- 
FIL ITS GLORIOUS DESTINY. I BELIEVE THAT 
THE COUNTRY SPRUNG FROM OURS—OF ALL OUR 
JUST SUBJECTS OF NATIONAL PRIDE THE GREAT- 
EST—WILL RESUME ITS CAREER OF PROSPERITY 
AND POWER, AND BECOME THE NOBLEST AS 
WELL AS THE MIGHTIEST THAT HAS EXISTED 
AMONG THE NATIONS OE THE EARTH. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
Late Hon. Teo. FrELINGHUYSEN, LL.D. 
By Talbot M. Chambers. New York: Harper 
and Brothers; Boston: A. Williaws and Co. 
Although this book relates to a politician of 

some eminence, it has all the characteristics of a 
religious biography,—dwelling more on the inward 
than the outward life of Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is 
written with affection and research, and gives us a 
pleasing conception of its subject. The son of an 
officer of the Revolution, himself a Senator and 
almost chosen Vice President in 1844, he yet seems 
to have been more remarkable for his private than 
his public virtues. Mr. Chambers has something 
yet to learn, for he speaks of Mr.Garrison as having 

“attained an unhappy notoriety.” Mr. Freling- 

huysen, we are happy to learn, was a staunch pa- 

triot to the day of his death. 


Tae WHITE Mountain Guipg Boox. Third 
Edition. Concord: E. C. Eastman; Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. 

A truly valuable book, and so handsomely print- 
ed by Mr. Cogswell that Boston printers must look 
to their laurels. The illustrations are numerous 
and well engraved, the map accurate, and the de- 
scriptions better than the average of guide books. 
It should be in the hands of all who visit New 


Hampshire. 


Ropy THE Rover. THE GueERILLa’ CHIEF. 
STORIES OF WATERLOO. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers. 

These three novels are of the popular sort, and 
especially suited to the taste of a camp. They 
are all readable, and Maxwell’s Watcrloo Stories 
have a certain historical value, coming from the 
biographer of the Duke of Wellington. He gives 
in this book a very good account of the famous 
battle, less ambitious, but nearer the truth, we sus- 
pect, than Victor Hugo’s. 


‘MR. JAMES AND HIS BOOK. 


Mr. Editor: Having read, I might say studied 
“Substance and Shadow,” I have a desire to gain- 
say some of the notices 1 have seen of it, your own 
among the number; for I cannot see the justice of 
the criticisms madeon it. The Evening Post which 
praises it the most heartily, thinks the title “‘inex- 
pressive ;”—while it seems to me to promise and | 
comprehend every thing. The poet exclaims, 

-“ What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue!” in his instinctive yearnings for Substance. | 
Since the days of the oldest Indian speculators, | 
the deepest quest of the human being has been 
Substance. They said that substance was God— 
and that all else was illusion—ourselves included: 
but something irrefragable within us has ever 
cried out, “not quite so. We are not all illusion 
any more than we are God.” 

Neither the children of Maya—nor Muni and 
Yogee are right. Even when Jesus said “My fa 
ther and I are one”—he qualified it in a way most 
satisfactory to our sense of being. ‘‘Believest thou: 
not that I am in the Father and the Father in me?” 
and in the ever memorable conversation at the 
supper he spoke of union and commanion, never 
of the barren unity of the Indian Brahmin. 

But if man partakes of substance we would 
know the how, and the degree; for manifestly 
we are not self-existent. The title Mr. James has 
chosen for his book seems to me felicitous, be 
cause it states this question that the ages have 
asked, and which has had so many false replies— 
whose reply must be sought beyond and above 
Time. That the title is attractive, the demand for 
the book, whieh presses on the supply, proves. 
Amid the awful realities of war, in this carnival of 
evil which attends the “glorious uprising,” there 
isa general movement of mind to make the great 
decision of what is substance and what is shadow; 
and it is wonderful to see how even the common 
people entertain and glorious answer the ques- 
tion, by throwing their mere mortal lives away as | 
mere shadows. What is this substantial reality 
which rises up within us and gives away surely not 
the substance of itself but the shadow? k is 
self-evident that we cannot give away the 
reality of life, only its Wlusions, The reality is 
the common welfare—the common opportunity for 
a union, and commanion with God’s justice and 
love,—to be manifested in a free, united, progress- 
ive beneficent power on earth first, in Heaven for- 

ever. Our Constitution has been a shadow ;—we 
would make it a reality. We have rejoiced in our 
possibilities, and even our possibilities have made 
us glorious. But the glory has been hitherto a 
shadow. We would now make it a reality—e sub- 





in which he finds himself 
the twilight of his being. Even his religion 
}his morality are shadows, says Mr. James. But | 
they are shadows which prove he is irrefragable 
« We cannot agree that he lowers the 
ficance of the word morality—by defining it. 

as that of man’s life which is not God’s life in 
him,—for he clearly shows that without it he could 
not be conscious of God’s life in him. Nor that 
he lowers the significance of the word religion, by 
defining it asthe unrest which belongs to every 
soul alive to the difference of the spiritual and 
natural, the Divine and merely human. He shows 
that’ religion and morality are ushers in God’s 
school, by whom man is prepared for a conscious 
“conjunction with God in utter beneficence to man. 
This alone is the spirituality or immortal condition 
of man, by which his individuality shall become a 
transparent personality. But it is an injustice to 
abridge Mr. James’s statement—which involves 
his arguments. He has succeeded in uttering spir- 
itual facts which we thought ineffable ; and in the 
vernacular tongue,—his “juicy” rhetoric, as the 
Evening Post calls it, stimulating the mind to a 
mood capable of apprehending the symbolism of 
the vernacular, beside which all artificial abstrac- 
tion is pale. This style has been made an objec- 
tion to the book, by some critics, who think he has 
lowered the dignity of his subject by making it so 
familiar. But when aman gives us the substance 
that Mr. James does in this book, we are inclined 
not to quarrel with his humor, even if itshocks our 
taste a little. It is so so manifest, however, that 
Mr. James’ humor grows naturally out of an un- 
assuming disposition, which makes it difficult for 
him to take the attitude of a teacher, and above 
all the sanctimonious air of a Rabbi, that we find 
something beautifal in it. 

He seems to us a child in the sunshine calling his 
brothers out of theshadows; to understand what 
Jesus meant when he lamented “‘I have piped unto 
you—and ye have not danced!” And it is because 
he is in the radiance of the Infinite, that ecclesias- 
ticisms and philosophies which have darkened 
the world, seem like mere playthings—playthings 
often hideous as those grotesque idols of India and 
Africa, which we sometimes give to our children 
for toys, in which we should doubtless seem sacri- 
legious to their worshippers. 
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A OOMMAND FOR GENERAL BUTLER 


There need be no farther delay on the part of the 
Government to assign General Butler to a post for 
active service. The common voice of loyal men 
calls for him to be placed ‘in command at New 
York, with a brigade of cavalry and artillery, and 
full power to suppress the rebellion there. There 
is no man in the country better qualified for such 
a place, and no duty more imperative than that 
such a man should be sent there. Now is the time 
for the Government to crush at once and forever 
the treason of the Copperheads, for this is their 
rebellion. 

A secret organization, long existing at the North, 
known to, if not organized by, Jefferson Davis, 
Caleb Cushing, Franklin Pierce and Fernando 
Wood, has at last precipitated civil war in a neigh- 
boring city. The traitors, high and low, must be 
CRUSHED OUT, to usea familiar phiaseof Mr. 
Cushing. Street mobs must be quelled, as in Bos- 
ton, by grape shot and sabres—no blank cartridges 
—no riot acts, but the cold lead and steel for 
this rabble. But the work must not stop there. 
The instigators of these mobs must be brought to 
justice—and justice in their case means—ExeEcu- 
TION! Let us have no trifling at this crisis, no 
false pity, none of the delays of indecision. The 
men who are responsible for these things are 
known, both here and in New York. They have 
not scrupled to enter into league with armed 
traitors and the deluded populace who murder and 
burn and rob. Let them meet the fate they have 
80 richly earned. ~ 

We see now the tragedy for which Vallandig- 
ham’s and Seymour’s and Wood’s and Pierce’s 
conventions were the rehearsals. The actors are 
on the stage with torch and club, repeating the 
horrors of Paris in 1792. The managers and cla- 
queurs are peeping out from behind the scenes, 
while the cannon of Lee and the groans of our sol- 
diers dying on the banks of the Potomac are the 
orchestral accompaniment. Let us finish this play 
and its authors together, for its catastrophe, if 
Messrs. Pierce, Seymour and Co., can carry it 
through, is nothing less than the “destruction of 
Liberty in America. x6 


OUR FOREIGN CORRESPON DENCE. 


Lonpon, June 16. 

I send you a list of the officers and members of 
the Ladies Emancipation Society. I hope you will 
publish the names. Among them some names 
have a special interest. The Taylors, you will see, 
are an earnest family with many branches, as are 
the Biggses. Mrs. Wedgwood is the wife of the 
distinguished philologist Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
Esq. Mrs. Stansfield isthe wife of the new Lord 
of the Admiralty. Mrs. Lucas is John Bright’s 
daughter and wife of one of the editors of the 
Star. Miss Cobbe is the author of “Intuitive 
Morals,” and editor of Theodore Parker’s works 
in England. Mrs. Chesson is George Thompson’s 
daughter. The Harrisons of Leicester are connec- 
tion of the Motts of Philadelphia. Lady Lyell is 
wife of the distinguished scientific knight. Mrs. 
Wilkinson is the wife of the celebrated editor, and 
translator of Swedenborg, and author of various 
works, too well known in America to be recapita- 
lated. Miss Faithfull is the publisher to the 
Queen. 

These women meet and toil nobly. They have al- 
ready distributed over cight thousand pamphlets on 
the American struggle. They will publish pam- 
phiets which are now being prepared by Prof. 
Carrines, Miss Remond, Madame Bodichon, an ar- 
tist and writer who was for some time in the South- 
ern States, Edward Dicey, and others. They also 
intend to have a series of lectures. 

I regret to say, whilst doing honor to these 
names, and having done honor to many others, 
that the literary men of England seem to me very 
much demoralized on the subject of Slavery. I 
will not mention the names of those who seem to | 
me sadly ignorant or indifferent in regard to the | 
greatest struggle of the age. But how can we ac- 
count for this? There are many reasons. First, 
Train, Weed, Bishop Hughes, and others of Sew- 
ard’s pets, have givena taint of vulgarity to the 
advocacy of the Union cause here. Then the liter 
ary men are not, with some noble exceptions who 
are on our side, original thinkers or men of pro- 
found convictions. To write pretty verses, or at- 
tractive drawing-room articles, or that which will 
be accepted and paid well for by publishers, are I 
fear, of paramount importance to these London 
Literati. Added to the temptation of wealth is 
that of aristocratic position. The authors do, I 





#8 on that side 





fear, much covet the aristocratic place,—certainly 





stance tanspa ent of God. 


the second rates do: Kingsley and his set are mor- 


are there too. But this does not account for the 
fact that so many of the real magnates of English 
Literature should be upon the wrong side. Ihave 
observed this—that these men are more pro-slavery 
than they are pro-Southern. And I observe more- 
over, that they all talk Carlylese. 

In fact Mr. Carlyle’s influence over the leading 
literary men here is immeasurabic: they admire and 

about him with enthusiasm. He is a man 
of tremendous convictions, and they see all things 
as subjects of delineation and art. Their purpose 
ends with literature; Carlyle makes literature a 
means to a purpose. So he can overbear anfl co- 
erce dozens of them. With each one he drew his 
knife and proclaimed war, and such as were not 
willing to fight it out would yield. Not the least 
affecting portion of Carlyle’s Life of Sterling is 
the indication it gives of the noble battle -he 
gave his strong and dogmatic elder on these sub- 
jects. And it is doubtful whether these who yield 
to his wrong views will ever really get so sacred 
a niche in his heart as he who fought him at every 
step. Emerson too, whom Carlyle now venerates 
more thin any other man, proved no “mush of 
concession.” 

As in dramas, the plot in the parlor is repeated 
in the kitchen. So Kingsley in the lower ranks of 
literary life tries to play the Carlyle on the Slavery 
question, and to a certain extent succeeds. 

So there is a general confusion in the entire lit- 
erary domain on the Slavery question, more even 
than on the question of the War; and I fancy 
that if slaves were now held in the Indies it would 
require as hard a battle as before to liberate them. 

Tonight at the House of Commons, comes on 
the great debate upon the question of the Ballot, 
and much may be expected about the “explosion | 
of the American experiment.” The radicals will 
make a hard fight, but will I suppose, be beaten. 
How the tories over here are talking may be gath- 
ered pretty well from the following extract from a 
paper lately published in Bentley, entitled ‘A Sum- 
mer in America,” by Capt. J. Brook Knight. 

“Universal suffrage bas had a fair trial in Amer- 
ica, and it has proved a dead failure. It did not, I 
humbly opine, require a prophet to foresee that 
the liberty begot of universal suffrage would, 
sooner or later, deteriorate into license; that out of 
license would spring a mobocracy. ‘No man of 
good social position,’ said Mr. Blank to me, ‘can 
compete successfully with the nominee of the mob 
for Congress, or indeed for any public appointment; 
they naturally elect one of themselves—an educat- 
ed ruffian.” We have no idea in England how bit- 
terly the American gentlemen feel their isolation. 
Although both by birth and breeding, by educa- 
tion and intelligence, they are entitled to occupy 
the most prominent positions in the State, they are 
in fact ciphers, and they know it. So much for 
universal suffrage, Mr. Bright. It may suit your 
purpose to harangue by the hour about the beauty 
of the American constitution, for the praiseworthy 
purpose of creating dissatisfaction in the hearts of 
your audience with the British government; but 
stubborn as you are, Mr. Bright, facts are stub- 
borner still, as indeed you seem to have discovered 
as well as your pupils. You have not been ‘star- 
ring it in the Provinces’ lately—not since the disso- 
lution of the model Republic over the water. 

It must be very distressing, especially to a posi- 
tive person—one who habitually derides, to use a 
mild expression, all who differ with him in opin- 
ion—it must be, I say, very distressing, not to say 
humiliating to such #one, to see the idol which he 
has set up kicked from its pedestal and shivered 
into fragments; and that feeling of humiliation 
must be somewhat increased when the destruction 
of the aforesaid idol has been accomplished, not 
by its enemies, but by its own worshippers.” 

John Bright’s influence in England is very much 
greater than I had supposed it could be from his 
opinions. He is regarded by many as the first ora- 
torin England. Ihave not yet heard him, but 
shall tonight hear him on the American question. 
He is a man of clear and positive views, of very 
attractive appearance and manner, plain and direct. 
The people believe in him, and the leading states- 
men of all parties treat him with consideration on 
account of his recognized leadership. He feels 
very keenly how all his darling views of just gov- 
ernment are involved in the success or defeat of 
our Republic, and is the most anxious of men. I 
trust that when the war is over, and the Republic 
is safe, he may be sent for to march in our tri- 
umphal procession crowned with green laurel. 

Lonpon, June 23. 
MR. BRIGHT AND HIS FRIENDS. 

John Bright, and the immediate circle he repre- 
sents, are really more deeply involved in the issue 
of the war in America than we are accustomed to 
think. He has been for years holding up the 
cheapness, the simplicity and prosperity of that 
country in such a light, contrasting it with the evils 
of this English Government, that for that Repub- | 
lic to fall would be the fading of the fairest picture 
ever thrown upon canvass. ,“I can always tell,” 
said an old houseowner, “when a man comes to 
rent one of my houses, what was tho defect in his 
last one. The man who has had water in his cel- 
lar, rushes down at once to examine that of the 
new house, and never pauses to ask whether chim- 
neys smoke, or roofs leak, if the cellar is dry. The 
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; wag, unanswerable upon Mr. Bright’s 


I wish that all our Amébrican talk about “‘the 
greatest Government the sun ever shone on,” and 
the like stuff, could cease there ‘and here also. 
Why ean-we not be honest and acknowledge that 
up to the election of Abraham Lincoln, ours was 
the worst administered Government on earth; for 
surely only that fact could explain how so good a 
Government in theory could have become such a 
mass of corruption that it required all these purga- 
torial flames which it is now undergoing. 

GERRIT SMITH’S SPEECH. 

And I must say that I read Gerrit Smith’s speech 
at Utica with a terrible chill. The very thought of 
a possible recurrence of Pierces and Buchanans 
clouds over my pole-star. May destiny take any 
other shape than that! For even chaos may hold 
an Eden; but organized wrong must rot away 
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fest from the way in which Jefferson, in his Notes 
on Vi i spéaks of the Established Church, that 
‘Ms power had been much weakened, but that he 
feared it might return. Two-thirds of the people 
of the State were then dissenters, owing in part, as 
| he says, to the indolence of the Episcopal clergy. 


power and intolerance of the church. 

{What Jefferson foreboded has come to pass in a 
different form from what he anticipated. No se- 
vere Jaws against heresy have been enforced, yet, 
to quote the words of an eminent man, long resi- 
dent in Virginia,-who remembers Jefferson, and 
bas known most of the leading Virginians since his 
day, “There is not acountry in the world more 
| priest- ridden than the Old Dominion.” The cler- 
| gy, who at the North have been losing their power 
and influence, have greatly strengthened them- 
selves at the South. 

Distinguished ability in the Episcopal clergy is 
far more common in Virginia than in New England. 
The chief seminary for the education of young 
divines of that faith was in Alexandria, before the 
war began. The old story of the Jesuits has been 


But he seems to have dreaded a return of the old | 


| és. i ; 

| could be seen going away from the building with 
| arms full of chairs, ottomans, portraits, 
| legs .of sofas, hobby-horses, a sewing machine, 
| and anything valuable that they could lay their 
| hands upon. 3 

| The World adds: Wherever a negro came in 
| sight he was pursued, aud if caught was beaten 
| until the crowd was satisfied. Some managed to 


enemy in being cntrenched; Gen. : Meade has no 
trivial task before him. He is preparing for the 
con ig with all possible speed, coupled wth great 
disc n. His engineers are industtiously em- 
ployed in surveying the ground and selecting the 
best positions; while our cavalry are engaged in 


escape by superior speed, running about the feeling the enemy’s lines. There was considerable 


| Streets in a most terrified manver, shouting mur- skirmishing along the lines on Saturday night and 


| derand mercy. Very often some of the bystand- | 
| rs tried to protect the negroes but were in every | 
‘case . One of the crowd said, “I. 
| don’t know that the niggers are responsible for | 
| this here trouble, but by God there is a war about | 

m, damn ’m, and we'll pound. ’m. It’s the} 
| the abolitionists that have been pushing matters | 
eternally, and we won’t stop it. We'll pound the | 
| God damn abolitionists as well as the niggers. | 
| All along wherever the crowd appeared or was ex-| 
| pected to appear, and, in fact, in the greater por- 
| tion of the city, shops and stores were closed and 
| barred, and in many cases boards were nailed 
over the windows. 

The destruction of the Asylum for Colored or- | 
phans is thus described by the} New York Times: | 


The Orphan Asylum for colored children was | 
visited by the mob about4 o’clook. This institu- | 
tion is situated on Fifth-Avenue, and the building, | 


Sunday morning. The enemy’s infantry and artil- 
lery were in plain view on the Hagersiown road. 

Before we go to press we may be able to say that 
Lee’s great army is destroyed, which he thought 
invincible, or that it has escaped across the 
river. The Richmond papers have been discus- 
sing what terms they will offer us when they 
have overrun Pennsylvania. They could not be- 
lieve that Lee’s army could be defeated. If now 
we can beat him onee more, then indeed we have 
wou a great triumph. 

There is no lack of exciting news besides that re- 
lating to the mobs. Gen. Meade has been unable 
to capture Lee, who is on the south side of the Po- 
tomac witl his diminished army. This will enable 





through slow, putrescent ages, which stifle and kill oy a dae eager 
repeated in the South. The clergyman has gain 
all nobleness and truth. The saddest piece of news | influence over the wives and daughters of his 
T have read from America since I left, is that Gerrit | parishioners, and through them over their hus- 
Smith is willing to get the Union back, risking the | bands, brothers and fathers. The women of Vir- 
return of slavery. I had rather have heard of a | ginia are mostly devotees, and devotion is prone to 


feat at Vicksburg. t now speak of the | pass over into bigotry, especially in a community 
‘ sauteed i sere ; Where freedom of thought is denied, as it must be 


fact that such declarations are in this country, to | in every slave country. The women, earnest {n 





what our fogs desire; but simply as a fearful reali- | dear ones, have brought the freethinking gemtry of 


ty they raise the question whether there are enough | ic gyro sg = en state, at least in 
: Be urch-g6ing has lon nm more common 

just men in America—men who set justice above | in Richmond than in Ace and the continued 
any earthly advantage—to éave our unhappy coun | ansence of a person from public worship would be 
try? Forsurely there is no hope so long as Union, | noticed there far more unfavorably than here. 
or conquest even of a rebellion, is set above the | So, too, the — of science threatening, as 
mi many suppose, the foundation of the old theology, 
— : | have been more stoutly resisted there than here, 
Southern Clubs are now formed in leading Eng-! nq sectarian feuds have been more bitter. Among 
lish cities. The largest of these is in Manchester. | the lower whites the Methodists, among the ne- 
It has just made a proposition to the; Union and | groes the Baptists, have made many converts, 
Emancipation Society that there shall be a debate | while the Scotch Presbyterians, of which sect Jack- 


s0n was a member, are numerous in some parts of 
between Barker and George Thompson. Whether the State, and are the most intolerant and the most 


it will occur, I doubt; for as the chief business of | pro-slavery of all. 

the Southern Club thus far has been todisturb| Now the clergy, of all denominations, grown 

Union meetings by rowdyism, it is doubtful if it | thus powerful, are strongly on the side of the poli- 

and Barker will be “recognized.” M. B.O. | ticians who have misled the Southern people. They 
a | have been educated to look with favor on slavery, 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE OONFEDERAOY. and they are separated by wide gulfs of theologic 


| dissension from the boldest antagonists of slavery. 





document professing to come from the Christian | tgcracy to ally themselves to every other. The 
ministers of the South, and addressed to Christians | people, looking up to them, and inspired to a 
throughout the world. That our readers may see 
of what sort are these Confederate Christians, We | though limited and perverted religious sentiment, 
quote a passage which breathes the very spirit Of| are prepared to support with zeal whatever these | 
the Sermon on the Mount,—as understood by the | spiritual leaders may propose. 


South. It is time that we recognized this fact and shaped , 


oe bein sees ae bevy fk eur plans to meet it. It is notorious to all who have | 
fer to one especially, in regard to which, for obvi- | Seen our armies and those of the rebels that their 


ous reasons, we would speak, and as becometh us, | men, with all their immoralities, are more de- 
plainly and earnestly :—The recent Proclamation | yout than ours. A distinguished Senator who 


‘ id the United States, seeking the | A 
of acne of ‘ tia of the South is, he our | Went among the prisoners taken by us at Chancel- 
judgment, a suitable occasion for solemn protest , lorsville declares that he found among them more 
on the part of the peopleof God throughout the | praying, less drunkenness, less profanity than 


world. eo: , > 

First, upon the hypothesis that the proclamation | “OME @ny of our troops he had ever seen. Of 
could be carried out in its design, we have no lan- | Course this would not hold good of all, but we de- 
guage to describe the bloody tragedy that would | ceive ourselves if we doubt that it is very general- 


appal humanity. Christian sensibilities recoil from | jy true, We must not confound immorality and 


with the grounds and gardens adjoining, extended , Meade to send a few thousand soldiers to New 


all but the small class of which I have spoken, just ' their intolerance, eager for the salvation of their | 


from Forty-third to Forty-fourth street. Hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of the rioters, the majority 
of whom were women and children, entered the 


ner they ransacked and plundered the building | 
from cellar to garret. The building was located in , 
the most pleasant and healthy portion of the city. | 
It was purely a charitable institution. In it there | 
areonan average of six or eight hundred home- ' 
less colored orphans. The building was a large | 
= one, with two wings of three storics 
| each, 

When it became evident that the crowd designed 
| to destroy it, a flag of truce appeated on the walk 
opposite, and the principals of the establishment | 
made an appeal to the excited populace, but in | 
vain. 





Here it was that Chief Engineer Decker showed | 
| himself one of the bravest of the brave. I 


After | 
the entire building had been ransacked, and every 
article deemed worth carrying had been taken— 
and this included even the little garments for the 
orphans, which were contributed by the benevo- 
lent ladies of the city—the premises were fired on | 
the first floor. Mr. Decker did all he could to pre- | 





| The mob became highly exasperated at his conduct | 
| and threatened to take his life if he repeated the | 
| act. 
| up amid an infuriated and half-drunken mob of | 


We find inthe London Index of June 11th, 4/ Besides this, they have the in§tinct of every aris- 


| The institution was destined to be burned, and af- 


vent the flames from being kindled, but when he | 


| was overpowered by superior numbers, with his | 
; own hands he scattered the brands, and effectually | 


extinguished the flames. A second attempt was | 
made, and this time in three different parts of the 
house. Again he succeeded, with the aid of half a 


| dozen of his men, in defeating the incendiaries. | 


On the front steps of the building he stood 


two thousand, and begged of them to do nothing | 
so disgraceful to humanity as to burn a benevolent | 


| institution, which had for its object nothing but | 


good. He said it would bea lasting disgrace to 
them and to the city of New York. 
These remarks seemed te have no good effect 


' upon them, and meantime the premises were again | 
| fired—this time in all parts of the house. | 
greater degree than we imagine, by a fervent, | 


Mr. 
Decker, with his few brave men, again extinguish- 
ed the flames. This last act brought down upon 


| him the vengeance of all who were bent on the de- | 


struction of the asylum, and but for the fact that 


| some firemen surrounded him, and boldly said that | 


Mr. Decker could not be taken except over their | 
bodies, he would have been despatched on the spot. | 


| York and Philadelphia, to crush out the Copper- 
| heads, and their incipient rebellion. Here is the ac- 


premises, and in the most excited and violent man- | count of Lee’s escape: 


Headquarters Army Potomac, July 14. Gen. 
Lee’s army withdrew from their position around 
Williamsport yesterday and last night, and_re- 
crossed the Potomac by a pontoon bridge at Fall- 
ing Waters, and flat boats at Williamsport ferry. 

A portion of Gen. Pleasanton’s cavalry entered 

“Williamsport at 7 o’clock this morning and cap- 
tured many prisoners. Lee had previously sent 
over all his plunder, trains, etc. ; 

A general movement was ordered this morning, 
and our columns were in motion at an early hour, 
but found the enemy’s entrenchments vacated. 
Headquarters Army of the Potomac, July H—3 

P.M. To Major Gen. H. W. Halleck, General-in- 
Chief, Washington. My cavalry now occupy Falling 
W aters, having overtaken and captured a brigade 
of infantry, fifteen hundred strong, two guns, two 
caissons, two battle flags, and a large number of 
small arms. @he enemy are all dcross the Poto- 
mac. (Signed) 
Geo. G. Meapr, Maj. Gen. 


Here is the latest despatch from Gen. Mcade: 


Headquarters Army of the Potomac, July 14— 
8.30 P. M. Major Gen. Halleck, General-in-Chief. 
My cavalry have captured five hundred prisoners 
in addition to those previously reported. Gen. 
Pettigrew, of the rebel army, was killed this morn- 
ing in the attack on the enemy’s rear guard. His 
body is in our hands. 

(Signed) Geo. G. MeapE, Maj. Gen. 

In the South and Southwest we have unbroken 
good fortune. Gen. Grant has paroled 31,277 pris-. 
oners at Vickburg. It was reported at Vicksburg 
that Port Hudson surrendered on the 5th, with 
18,000. prisoners. Gen. Sherman is reported to 
have defeated the rebels under Johnston, on the 
Big Black, and taken 2,000 prisoners. 

The surrender of Port Hudson is confirmed by 
the following despatch from the Richmond papers 
of the i3th: 


MosILe, July 13. To General S. Cooper, Ad- 


jutaut and Inspector Generat: TheeNew Orleans 





ter an hour and a half of labor on the part of the | Era of the 10th announces the unconditional sur- 


| mob, it was in flames in all parts. Three or four’ render of Port Hudson, at 7 o’clock P.M., on the 
| persons were horribly bruised by the falling walls, | ih inst. 


but the names we could not ascertain. There is | (Signed ) GEORGE G. GARNER, 
now scarcely one brick left on another of the Or- | Chief of Staff. 
phan Asylum. 


These things took place on Monday. On ae Mr. Swinton, of the New York Times, direct 
day the outrages were renewed, and collisions with | from Gen. Rosecrans’ headquarters, furnishes the 
the soldiers began to take place. | following er é 

In Thirty-fourth street, atabout 9 A.M., onecom-| The main body of Gen. Brage’s army has re- 
pany of United States Marines, one company of treated from Chattanooga to Atlanta. The pre- 


the vision of a struggle that would inevitably lead | 
to the slaughter of tens of thousands of poor de- | 
luded insurrectionists! Suppose their owners suf- 
fered; in the nature of things the slaves would | 
suffer infinitely more. Make it absolutely neces- | 
sary for the public safety that the slaves be 
slaughtered, and he who should write the history 
of that event would record the darkest chapter of | 
human woe yet written. 
An old lady said her minister was “‘not quite so | 
good as Christ, but he was full as good as anti- | 
Christ;” and so should we say of thesedivines. | 
Here is another specimen of Southern piety: 


The South has done more than any pcople on} 
earth for the Christianization of the African race. | 
The condition of slaves here is not wretched, as | 
Northern fictions would have men believe, but | 
prosperous and happy, and would have been yet 
more so but for the mistaken zeal of the Abolition- | 
ists. Can emancipation obtain for them a better | 
portion? The practicable plan for benefiting the | 
African race must be the Providential plan—the | 
scriptural plan. We adopt that plan in the South, | 
and while the State should seek by wholesome le- , 
gislation to regard the interests of master and slave, 
we, as ministers, would preach the word to both | 
as we are commanded of God. This war has not 
benefitted the slaves. Those who have been en- | 
couraged or compelled to leave their masters have | 
gone, and we aver can go to no state of society | 
that offers them any better things than they have | 
at home, either in respect to their temporal or cter- | 
nal welfare. We regard Abolitionism as an in- | 
terference with the plans of Divine Providence. | 
It has not the signs of the Lord’s blessing. It is | 
a fanaticism which puts forth no good fruit; in- | 
stead of blessing, it has brought forth cursing; | 
instead of love, hatred; instead of life, death, bit- | 
terness and sorrow, and pain and infidelity and | 
moral degeneracy follow its labors. ~ 

The Christians of the South, we claim, are pious, | 
intelligent and liberal. Their pastoral and mis- | 
sionary works have points of peculiar interest. | 
There are hundreds of thousands here both white | 
and colored, who are not strangers to the blood | 
that bought them. 

We can readily believe this last statement, since | 
we know that there are hundreds of thousands | 
who are not strangers to the blood that sells them; | 
indeed they cannot be said to be strangers to, 
“blood” in any way. 

They continue :— 


The number of colored communicants is about 
Jive hundred thousand. Assuming the colored 
population to be 4,000,000, there would be, upon 
the same method of computation, one fourth of 
the adult population in communion with the 
Church of Christ. Thus has God blessed us in 
gathering into His Church from the children of | 
Africa, more than twice as many as are reported 
from all the converts in the Protestant Missions 
throughou: the heathen world. 


We fear these hopeful converts among the | 





“children of Africa,” (theological term for ‘‘d—d | 
niggers’’) are rapidly leaving their churches with- | 
out the formality of a letter to any other church | 
of the same communion. This is hard for our | 


Christian brethren at the South to bear, for besides | 
the fact that ‘“‘God has blessed them in gathering” 
‘‘more than twice as many” converts as all the | 


other Protestant missionaries there 1s another fact, | 





man who has had a Jeaky roof, rushes up stairs, 
and makes up his mind to take the house or not | 
before he comes down out of the attic.” It is so 
with those who are looking about for new political | 
habitations also. And those who have for years | 
been dissatisfied with the limitations of suffrage | 
and workingmen’s rights here have long been ac- | 
customed to dwell upon the advantages and giories 
of the United States and to cover its defects as | 
much as possible. If is only so far as we are a Re- 
public that we are of immediate use to these Eng- 
jish radicals; and the all-absorbing evil to them 
would be its destruction. Slavery is to them an 
ab@ract evil, and even whilst they denounce it, it 
is in tones that come from not more than half so 
far down in the breast as those in which they de- 
nounce the rebellion against our Government. All 
this is perfectly natural: the defect that has been | 


annoying them has not been slavery but caste and | 


limited suffrage. But the party which he leads is | 
comparatively small, Ifear. The English people 
seem to me to be inuch more interested in gecting 
a glimpse of the Princess Alexandra as she drives 
in the park than in discussing their rights or 


wrong. 


MR. BRIGHT AND MR. BARKER. 

Now and then there is a curious instance of the 
dilemma into which a man may run who takes too 
much stock in any special example of his _princi- 
ple. Mr. Bright in a recent speech dwelt warmly 
upon the American as the best administered Gov- 
ernment for the last forty years on earth. Of course 
he was proving a certain important point. But 
Joseph Barker, long celebrated in England and 
America as an atheist lecturer,now over here ming- | 
ling piety and proslaveryism in plenteous doses 
for the English public, caught at Mr. Bright's as- 
sertion and proved that the whole compliment 
must accrue to the South, as all that time they had 
governed the country! Of courss the sly Barker's 





omitted by these clergymen, but no less important, | 
that these converts are worth twice as much per | 
head as any other. How terrible then must be 
the parting between the Rev. Dr. Broadus in Vir- 
ginia,and his “dear brother in the Lord” Pompey, 
who cost him $600, and after conversion was worth 
$1200! } 

We notice among the signers to this document | 
the aristocratic names of Penick, Jeter, Bittle, | 
Broadus, etc, but we do not find those of Maw- | 
worm, Chadband, Stiggins and Snawley. We) 
have always understood that these gentlemen were | 


“Shepherds” among the Southern Christians, and 


while we can trace their hand in the arguments | 
and the style of the paper, we regret that their) 
modesty kept them from signing it. 


| 
A OORRECTION. 


We are informed on the best authority, that 
the statements of Dr. Bowditch in his pamphlet | 
on Ambulances, relating to Mr. Sumner’s inac- 





ignorance with irreligion. A sinner is good mate- 
rial for a fanatic, and is none the less violent for 
the remembrance of his past sins. Men who have 
whipped their slaves to death, who have broken 
€very command in the decalogue, may become de- 
vout in seasons of great excitement, and glow with 
all the fervor of religious fire. The Southern ar- 
mics contain many such. 


| fight under the inspiration of religious feeling, 


without the sting of a bad life to goad them on. 
Such armies and such a people may provoke our 


laughter, but they will be hard to conquer. We | 


must meet their bigotry with deep enthusiasm, we 


must show thatjour faith is stronger as well as purer | 


than theirs, or we must expect to fail. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

The most important news of the week comes to 
us from New York. An event long anticipated by 
the sagacious has taken place, and the great com- 
mercial city of the nation has been for some days 
at the mercy of a mob. 
tbe authorities had any suspicion that such an 
event might happen, and if they had, the deceitful 








quiet of Saturday misled them. On Sunday the | 
plans of the leaders were finally settled, and on | 


Monday the Southern rebellion had a branch in 
New York. It is idle to suppose that this is a pop- 


ular outbreak,—it is the carefully prepared rebel- | 


lion of men who for months and years have plotted 
it,'and only waited for an occasion to favor them. 
The intrigues and the assemblies of Wood, Brooks, 


Seymour, and the rest have led directly to this | 


result; the meeting at Concord two weeks ago was 


| a part of the same plan, and Pierce, so far as he 


meant anything by his speech there, meant this. 
An effort will be made here as wellas in New 


| York, to represent these riots as a fit occasion for | 


a change of policy on the slavery question, for the 


dismissal of the “radicals,” for the restoration of | 


McClellan and Porter, and the disfranchisement of 
negroes. Bui all such efforts will recoil on those 
who make them. The Government has now no 


choice but to enforce its conscription, and to put 


down all who oppose it,—and all who really op- 
pose it are of the party of slavery. The Copper- 


heads complain of the conscription, and it is a se- 


vere measure,—nobody doubts that,—but who 
made it necessary? The Copperheads. Who dis- 
couraged enlistments but they? Who else promo- 
ted desertions? who resisted the enlistment of ne- 
gro soldiers? But for the folly and treason of the 


negro-haters, we might now have a quarter of a | 


million blacks in arms, and we should scarcely 
need to draft. 

There is but one course for the Government to 
pursue. It must send at once so large a force to 


| New York that the rioters will see they are beaten 


and give in. Then the leaders should be arrested, 
tried by court-martial,—of the drumhead species,— 


}and executed: After this let the draft go on, but 
' add 50 per cent to the quota of New York. 


We 
trust that the severity of this course will not bea 
valid argument against it. 

Napoleon set the example for all governments to 
follow in such cases, when he quelled the Sections 
of Paris. ‘‘There is no mercy in blank cariridges,”’ 
has become a proverb. Nothing will cure an ob- 


grape shot,” and the streets of New York seem to 
have been laid out on purpose for the manceuvres 
of artiliery. We trust we shall live to see them put 
to that use. 

We give some details. 

Of the character of those composing the mob, 
the New York Times says: 


a number of respectable workmen and persons en- 
gaged in different occupations in the city, who 
were momentarily seduced from their labors and 


They also contain thou- 
sands of simple-minded, ingenuous youths who | 


It does not appear that | 


| On 


” be complied with. 


tivity in & metter so important, are errone- their work-shops, and went with the crowds in the 


street. But they at once saw the horrible character 





ous. Mr. Sumner exerted himself to secure the 
passage of some bill, or failing that to secure an b t :' 

‘ and; they heard their threats and saw their shock- 
order from the War Department for the same pur- jn¢ bratalities, and were only too glad to get out 
pose. No share of the blame, therefore can be from amongthem. At last the mob or mobs were 
laid at his door. | composed of only the vilest men in the city, and 

> ; | there was not a crime Logger caren 8 — firing 
THE THERN CHURCH ' houses to hanging negroes, of which they were 
SOUT | not capable. The reign of ruffianism = short, 

yo oe ‘ but at last became a reign of the true article. 

We give above some choice excerpts from the | :* the streets running north from Canal street, 
“Appeal of the Confederate Clergy,” with sach ob- j where many colored people reside, mobs of foul- 
servations as are suggested by that curious docu- | looking rap et and men scoured up ap down ge 
men i . afternoon evening, in pursuit of negroes, ; 

taseienoonain however well (anal, Seen | were assailed wherever found; and our reporter 
entirely meet the case of the Christians of the South. | observed in one gang, several women armed with 
They deserve a more serious notice than the terri- sticks, reshing iy and fro with the vile and coward. 

i i : is | ly crowd; but it is only Justice to say re vol- 
ng geen te. which shale elegy eddeons. the weed fs uble tongues of these women gave vent to their 
Uhely 19 provehe. thoughts with an accentuation which was never 
In what we are about to say, we havein view acquired on this side of the Atlantic ocean. 


more especially the condition of Virginia, but the The sacking of a house is thus described by the — 


same is true, muM@tis mutandis, of the other South- World: e 
ern States. A greatchange has taken placein Vir- About beng ge was omens wn @ marine ~— 
ginia since the days of Jefferson and his friends, escaped into the house on the southwest song . 
when the doctrines of the French school prevailed | pts tony egg ponent doors speed 
widely among the planters. Even Washington, ily gutting the whole building. Furniture, costly 
though an Episcopalian nominally, was more than pictures, 

’ ot heing: ; ile in front of the house. Some were evidently 
dogmas of the Church; and men of greater levity | Sng. plunder, and staffed their pockets with silk 
of character openly scoffed at them. It is mani-' dresses and maatillas, and men, women and boys 


of the mob and the atrocious work they had on | 


dresses and everything moveable | 
in the fandamental Was thrown out of the windows, making a hage | 


Fire Zonaves, the Eleventh Regiment New York | 
Volunteers, and a company of the Twelfth Regu- 
lars, together with a company of artillery men, 
with two pieces of ordnance, arrived on the ground, 
where the rioters had assembled in great force 
| Col. O’Brien had charge of the troops, and march- | 
| ed his command through the crowd down Third 
Avenue. He ordered the rioters to disperse, and 
repeatedly fired his revolver upon them, wounding 
| two of their number. As the crowd increased, two 
| howitzers were placed in position at the corner of | 
| Thirtieth street, when three rounds of blank car- | 
tridge were fired. The mob dispersed, but soon 
reassembled in small crowds, and incensed at the 
attack of the troops, insufficient as it was, threat- 
| ened to resume their riotous proceedings. Many 
| proceeded to their homes to procure fire-arms, 
| with which they threatened loudly to overpower | 
| the troops. 

At [0.30 A.M., as a company of United States 

Infantry from the forts were marching through 
| Pitts street, under command of Lieut. Wood, they 
| were assailed with volleys of bricks and stones. 
Having been ogdered to disperse the mob at all | 
hazards , they fired on the crowd, and several are | 
| said to have been killed. 

At 12 M.,a large body of men assembled with 
violent denunciations in front of the Tribune build- 
| ing. A company of infantry appearing at that mo- 
| ment, the rioters quickly dispersed. 

Governor Seymour shortly afterwards addressed 

; the mob from the steps of the City Hall. The gist | 
| of his remarks was that he had sent to Washiug- 
| ton witha request that the Government should | 
suspend the draft, that he desired to protect the 
| people, and he implored the crowd therefore to re- | 
| spect the rights of persons and of property, prom- 
| ising them he would see that everything was made 
satisfactory. 

What sort of a Governor is this that “tells rebels 
| the Government will submit to them? It is time 
| for the Gentral Government to declare the State of 
New York under martial law, and send General ' 
; Butler to govern it, with authority to arrest and | 
| hang all the ringleaders, including Gov. Seymour 
and the Woods. 

A messenger from New York on Tuesday, re- 








| ports that— 

| There is little doubt of a thorough organization | 

| directing the movements of the rioters. Yesterday, | 
wherever the military or police showed thomselwes, 

| the mob would scatter in squads and meet again in | 

' another part of the city to commence the work of 
destruction. The destruction of the telegraph 

, lines and the stoppage of the transmission of des- | 

patches from all points near the city, was done | 

systematically, and the rioters evidently had scouts 

out in every direction, to report what was being 

| to resist their committing further outrages. 


| sent to Richmond to garrison it. 


| Ky. 


sumption is that the bulk of his forces has been 
Rosecrans cap- 
tured 4000 prisoners during the late forward move- 
ment. 

Then we have news of the taking of Morris Is- 
land in Charleston Harbor, by Admiral Dahlgren 


| with his monitors. We hope allthis good news 


will be confirmed. 

The Richmond papers of the 11th and 13th, con- 
tain these important despatches, confirming our 
news frem Charleston. 


CHARLESTON, July 10. To Gen. Cooper, Adju- 
tant General :—At dark on the 10th, the enemy ob- 
tained possession of the Southern portion of 
Morris Island. Four Monitors engaged battery 
Wagner and the battery at Cummings’ Point all 
day, without damage or casualties, but the loss in 
opposing the landing was severe. 

Three hundred were killed and wounded, includ- 
ing sixteen officers. The enemy’s loss is evident- 


| ly heavy. 


CUARLESTON, July 10—11.30 P.M. The enemy 
has a threatening force on the lower front of James 
Island along the shore, and an attack was made to 
destroy the Savannah railroad bridge, but was 
foiled, with the loss of one steamboat. 

CHARLESTON, July 13. There is nothing new 
since yesterday. The enemy is engaged in estab- 
lishing batteries for long range guns on the mid- 
dle of Morris Island, being aided by five monitors. 

Their wooden gunboats are firing on batteries 
Wagner and Gregg on the north end of Morris 
Island. 

(Signed) 

The military news from all quarters is good. Gen. 
Prentiss has had a very creditable victory at Hele- 
na; Gen. Banks is holding his own and more; Gen. 
Rosecrans is moving on, and the rebels in Indiana 
are getting the worst of it. Their invasion was a 
bold one, but it has been boldly met. From Cin- 
cinnati we hear that Gen. Burnside has declared 
martial law in that city, Covington and Newport, 
All business is suspended untii further orders, 
and all citizens are requested to organize in accord- 
ance with the directions of the State and municipal 
authorities. 

There is nothing definite as to Morgan’s where- 
abouts, but it is supposed that he will endeavor to 
move around the city of Cincinnati and cross the 


G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


| river between there and Maysville. 


The militia is concentrating in obedience to the 


| order of Governor Tod. 


Drafting has gone on in many places, and nota 
few men of note have been drawn. Among them 
them are our corresponding editor, Mr. Conway, 
Rev. Mr. Johnson, the clergyman of Lynn, Stephen 
H. Phillips of Salem, and many others. Mr. Conway 
is exempt by reason of an injury to his right eye,and 
procured his certificate of exemption as required 
by law, before leaving the country. Editors and 


The mob is composed principally of the people | clergyman seem to have been peculiarly exposed to 


| living along and near the East River. Most of | 
| them are Irish, but there are some Germans among | 
them. } 
The citizens have little faith in the ability of | 
Gen. Wool, Gen. Sandford, or Gov. Seymour, to 
put down the riot, and call loudly for Gen. Butler. | 


On Tuesday Gov. Seymour made this speech : 

I have left the country on hearing of these dis- | 
turbances in New York, for the purpose of sus- 

taining the laws and upholding the authorities, | 
and of inquiring personally into these difficulties. 

, Teome before you with confidence, as my immedi- | 

ate constituents, and as one whose sentiments and | 

| principles have been tried and approved. 

aturday last I sent the Adjutant General of , 


obtain arms. 
| the State to Washington, for the purpose of re-| killed or wounded. The city is now amply pro- 


| stinate mob like the old Frenchman’s “whiff of | 


the draft. The proportion of the drafted to the 
whole number of the first class is in Massachusetts 
about twenty-cight percent. We hear of little ex- 
citement and no oppositiop to the draft here, ex- 
cept in Mayor Wightman’s strongholds in the 


| North End, where a few persons have made an im- 


itation of the disturbances in New York. But our 
present mayor having no wish to head a mob, the 
military soon put the noters down. 

The Boston rioters were chiefly confined to the 
North End and did not attempt pillage, except to 
A dozen or twenty of them were 


questing that the draft might be postponed, and Ij tected, for we have no Seymour here, but an 
had every reason to believe that the request would ANDREW. 


If the conscription law will not 
bear the test of the courts and the Constitution, it | 
will not be enforced; but if upheld by the courts, 


The news from England is favorable. Mr. Roe- 


| then the State and city authorities will combine buck found little support for his motion of recog- 


for the purpose of cqualilizing the tax and making | nition, and seems to have injured his cause by his 


it bear proportionately on rich and poor. 


| mission to France. He quoted the language of 


This is bad enough, but not so bad as before re-| Napoleon, as he said, but the Ministry flatly de- 
In the early part of the day yesterday, there were ported. Another traitor on Monday spoke as fol- | nied the truth of what was alleged, leaving Mr. 


lows :— | 

Fellow-freemen und fellow-citizens—for we are | 
freemen still—you have done well today. You 
have done nobly; but I tell you what I want, and | 
what you must do, if you wish to be really suc- | 
cessful. You must organize, boys. (Cries of | 
“That’s the talk,” ““You,re the boy, my chicken,” | 
etc.) You must organize and keep together, and | 
appoint leaders, and crush this damned abobtion 
draft into thedust. (Tremendouscheering.) Yes, 
this is what you must do. If you don’t find any | 
one to lead you, by Heavens! [ will do it myself. 
(Great sensation and applause. ) 

These were the ingenuous sentiments of An- 
drews of Virginia. Seymour of New York ex- 
pressed the same views in milder language, beiug 
a politician, and a timid one. Meantime the riot 
is met’ put down, though it by no means controls 
the city. The cutting off of telegraphic news by 
the mob is a scrious inconvenience, for it delays 
orders from Washington. It is probable that the 
draft will be temporarily suspendec, until these 
mobs are quelled. 


The two armies of Meade and Lee have been 
spending the last week in preparations for another 
battle. Meade has the best army, but Lee man- 
ages his better, and has his choice of ground. 

From the best sources it is believed that Lee has | 
yet in his command not less than fifty thousand | 
men. With the natural. strategic position of | 


| will be noticed, was a very large one. 


Roebuck or his principal to settle the question of 


| veracity. Mr. Gladstone opposed recognition, but 


harped on his old string, that restoration of the 
Union is impossible. This is true in one sense, for 
the old Union never can be restored, let Mr. Seward 
labor for it as he will, but it is unsafe since the 
Fourth of July to predict that our territorial unity 
will not be regained. Mr. Bright made a good 
speech on our side, exposing among other things 
the inconsistencies of Mr. Roebuck. 

Mr. Conway was at Boulogne on the 27th, on his 
way to Rome and Venice. He spoke just before 
leaving England at Leicester and Manchester. We 
give a report of his meeting at Manchester, but ~ 
not entirely a correct one. The enthusiasm on the 
Northern side was very great, and the audience, as 
Mr. Con- 
way is urged by the Emancipationists of England 
to remain there and lecture through the coming 


| winter, and will probably do so. His addresses are 
| warmly received, and he is said to have converted 


Mr. Ruskin to the side of Liserty awp Union. 

It seems that neither Mr. Bright nor any of his 
colleagues in Parliament were consulted by Mr. 
Conway concerning his correspondence with Ma- 
son, of which they would have disapproved. In 
his speech at Leicester, Mr. Conway assumed the 
whole responsibility of what he new sees to have 


| the rebels, dnd the additional advantage of the | been a mistake. 
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She  Gommonwpentts. 
There is nothing new from. France, except the | surrender the city and garrison ender sur com. | that was going on beneath the galleries, silence | THE READMISSION OF LOUISIANA. | J N PREPARATION. U. S. 5-20°S THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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Russia, and others an increase of the forces in 
Mexico. There is little change in Poland 4 for- 


_ mal proposition has been made: to Spain’to recog- 


nize the Confederacy, which she is in haste to do. 


Gold has remained nearly at the same point 
through the week, though in Baltimore it has gone 
down below 130. The present price is 128 The 
emount of specie held by the New York banks 
{unless Gov. Seymour’s mob has pillaged them 
since Monday,) is $88,566,395. The Boston banks 
hold $7,774,991. 


In quoting from Mr. Emerson's “West India 
Emancipation” on the first page, our contributor 
has inadvertently written “thirty,” for “twenty” 
years. This address is not included in Mr. Emer- 
son’s collected works, but was reprinted in Mr. 
Conway’s Dial, in 1860. 


Commencement Day at Cambridge, has passed 
off with the customary ceremonies. The graduating 
numbered 105; the applicants for admission 
128, of whom 11 were rejected. Eleven students 
applied for admission to the Scientific School, and 
for the first time were subjected to a written exam- 
ination. The examination at the end of the vaca- 
tion will considerably increase these numbers. 





Mrs. George Lee, the well known authoress, has 
given a thousand dollars to the New England Hos- 
pital for Women and Children. By a vote of the 
directors the money will be invested, and the in- 
come applied to the support of a bed for poor pa- 
tients, to be called the Lee bed. 

We admire this living charity, which docs not 
wait till life’s stream is run out to perform life’s 
uses. We hope this fine example is an earnest of 


_ good things yet to come. 





We would call attention to Mr. Redpath’s adver- 
tisement in another column. Mr. Phillips Speeches 
are published, and Miss Alcott’s Sketches soou 
will be. 





rights and property of citizens to be res x 
IT am General, yours yey respectfally, 
. C. PaMBERTON. 

To this Gen. Grant immediately replied as fol- 
lows: 

BEForE VICKSBURG, July 4, 1868. 
To General Pemberton, Commanding Forces at 

Vicksburg : 

General: I have the honor to acknowledge your 
communication of the 8d. The amendments pro- 
posed by you cannot be acceded to in full. It will 
be necessary to furnish every officer and man with 
a parole by himself, which with the completion of 
the rolls of prisoners will necessarily take some 
time. Again, I can make no stipulations with re- 
gard to the treatment of citizens and their private 
property, while I do not propose to cause them any 
undue annoyance or loss. I cannot consent to 
leave myself under restraint by stipulations. The 

which officers can be allowed to take with 
them will be as stated in ioe peeposmen of last 
evening; that is, that officers will be allowed their 
private and side arms, and moanted of- 
ficers one horse each. If you mean by your prop- 
osition fer each brigade to march to the front of 
the lines now occu us and stack their 
arms at 10 o’clock A. M., and uanti! properly 
paroled, I will make no objection to it. Should 
no modification be made of your acceptance 
of my terms by 90’ciock A. M., I shall regard 
them as having been and act accord- 
ingly. Should these terms be accepted, white 
flags will be displayed along your lines to prevent 
such of my troops as mag not have been notified 
from firing upon your men. 

I am, General, very respectfully, 
Masor GEN. GRANT. 

The following rejoinder was made :— 

HEADQUARTERS, Vicksburg, July 4. 
To Major-Gen. Grant : 

General: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication of this date, and 
in reply say the terms proposed by you are ac- 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J.C. PEMBERTON, 
Lieut.-General. 
All preparations for occupying the town are 
completed. In an hour it will bein our posses- 
sion. 
The following despatch has been received at the 
war department :— 
Vicxssura, Miss., July 5—11 P.M. 
The surrender was quietly consummated yester- 





THE BMANOIPATION OOMMISSION. 


The Springfield Republican has a characteristic 
attack on the Emancipation Commission, whose | 
members, Mr. Owen, Dr. Howe and Col. McKaye, | 
it charges with neglect of duty. It was well un- | 


derstood by the Secretary of War, when these ap- | 
pointments were made, that the gentlemen in ques- | 
tion could not give their whole time to the matter | 
at once. But, though there have been some delays | 
in their work, they have aiready obtained materi- | 
als for a thorough preliminary report. 

The Republican says that Dr. Howe has been in 
Boston ever since his appointment. This is not so, | 
but the writer should know that some of the most | 
important evidence was taken here,—that of Gen. | 
Butler among the rest. Dr. Howe has relinquished | 
his office at South Boston, and given up his salary, | 
to engage in this work, to which he has devoted | 
himself with energy ever since his nppointment. 
If the Republican were half as assiduous in finding 
out the truth as these gentlemen have been in their 


labors, its readers would be the gainers. 


| 














THE SURRENDER OF VICKSBURG. 


The Terms of Oapitulation. 


WasuinetGn, July 12.—The following has} 
been received at the War Department :— 

Near Vicksburg, July 4.—Vicksburg capitu- 
lated yesterday Gen Grant received the following 


better 
HEADQUARTERS, VICKSBURG, July 3. 
Major General Grant commanding U. 8. Forces: | 

General: I have the honor to propose to you an | 
armistice for — hours, with the view to arranging | 
terms for the capitulation of Vicksburg. To this | 
end, if agreeable to you, I will appoint three com- | 
missioners to meet a like number to be named by | 
yourself, at such place and hour today, as you | 
may find convenient. I make this proposition to | 
save further effusion of blood, which must other- | 
wise be shed to a frightful extent, feeling myself | 
fully able to maintain my position for a yet indefi- | 
nite period. 

This communication will be handed you under | 
a flag of truce by Major-General Jas. Bowen. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

J.C. PEMBERTON. | 

To this Gen. Grant replied as follows :— 

HEADQUARTERS, Department of Tennessee, 

In the Field, Near Vicksburg, July 3. | 
To Major General J. C. Pemberton, Commander | 

Confederate Forces, etc.: 

General: Your note of this date, just received, | 
proposes an armistice of several hours for the pur- | 
pose of arranging terms of capitulation through | 
Commissioners to be appointed, ete. The effusion | 
of blood, which you propose stopping by this 
course could be ended at any time you may choose, 
by an unconditional surrender of the city and gar- 
rison. The men who have shown so much endur- 
ance and courage as those now in Vicksburg, will, 
always challenge the respect of an adversary, and 
I can assure you they will be treased with all the 
respect due them as prisoners of war. 

do not favor the proposition of appoiating Com- 
missioners to arrange terms of capitulation, be- 
cause I have no other terms than those indicated 
above. 
Iam, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
U.S. Grant, Major-General. 

General Bowen, the bearer of Generai Pember- 
ton’s letter, was received by General R. J. Smith. 
He expressed a strgng desire to couverse with 
General Grant, and accordingly, General Grant, 
declining this, requested General Smith to say 
that if General Pemberton desired to see him 
an interview would be granted between the lines 
in McPherson’s front, at any hour in the afternoon | 
which General Pemberton might appoint. His | 
message was soon sent back by General Smith, ap- | 
pointing three o’clock as the hour. Gen. Grant 
was there with his staff, and Gens. Ord, McPher- 
son, Logan and R. J. Smith. Gen. Pemberton 
came late, attended by Gen. Bowen and Col. Mont- ! 
gomery. Hewas much excited and impertinent 
to Gen. Grant. The conversation was held apart 
between Gen. Pemberton and his officers, and 
Gens. Grant, McPherson and R.J. Smith. The 
rebels insisted on being paroled and allowed to 
march beyond our lines, officers and men, all with 
eight days rations drawn from their own stores. 
The officers to retain their private property and 
body servants. 

Gen. Grant heard what they had to say, and left 
them at the end of an hour and a half, saying that | 
he would send in his ultimatum in writing, to | 
which Gen, Pemberton promised to reply before 
night, hostilities to cease in the meantime. Gen. 
Grant then conferred at headquarters with his corps 
and division commanders, and sent the following 
letter to Gen. Pemberton by the hand of Gen. Lo- 
gan and Lieut. Col. Wilson :— 

HrapQuakteRs Depariment Tennessee, | 
Near Vicksburg, July 8, 1863. { 
To Lieut. Gen. J. C. Pemberton, Commanding 

Confederate Forces: 

General: In conformity with the agreement of 
this afternoon, I will submit the foliowing proposi- 
tion for the surrender of the city of Vicksburg and 
public stores. 

On your accepting the terms proposed, I will 
march in one division as a guard to take possession 
at 8S A. M. tomorrow. As soon as paroles can be 
made out and signed by the officers and men, yoa 
will be allowed to march out of our lines, the offi- 
cers taking with them their regimental clothing, 
and staff, field and cavalry officers one horse each. 
The rank and file will be allowed all their clothing, 
but no other property. If these conditions are ac- 
cepted, any amount of rations yon may deem neces- 
sary can be taken from the stores you now have, | 
and also the necessary cooking utensils for prepar- , 
ing them; thirty wagons also, counting two horses 
or male teams as one, you will be allowed to ti ...: 
port such articles as cannet be carried. The same | 
conditions will be allowed to all the sick and 
wounded officers and privates as soon as they be- 
come able to travel. he paroles for these latter 
must be signed, however, while officers are present 
to sign the roll of prisoners. 

Iam, General, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
U. S. Grant, Major-General. 

The officers who received this letter stated it 
would be impossible to answer by night, and it 
was not until just before daylight that the proposed 
reply was furnished. 

HEADQUARTERS, VICKSBURG, July 8. | 
To Maj. Gen. Grant, commanding U. S. Sorces: 

General: | have the honor to acknowledge the 

receipt of your communication of this date pro- 
sing terms for the surrender of this garrison. 

n the main your terms are , but in justice 
beth to the honor and spirit of troops mani- 
fested in the defence of Vicksburg, I have the hon- , 
or to submit the following ments, which if 
acceded to by you will perfect the arrangements 
between us at ten o'clock tomcrrow. I to 














vacate the works in and around Vicksburg, and to | 


| Austrian guns. 


| verse, and in every part of it. 


day forenoon at the appointed hour of ten o’clock. 
The rebel troops marched out and stacked arms in 
front of their works, while Gen. Pemberton ap- 
peared for a moment with his staff upon the para- 
pet of the central front. The occupation of the 
place by our forces was directed by Gen. McPher- 
son, who had been appointed to the command 
here, Gen. Logan being assigned to the command 
of the post under him. The Divisions of General 
Logan, J. E. Smith and-Huron now garrison the 
line of fortifications and furnish guards for the in- 
terior of the city. No troops remain outside. 
Every thing is quiet here. Gen. Grant entered the 
city at one o’clock and was received by Gen. Pem- 
berton with more marked importance than at their 
former interview. He bore it like a philosopher, 
and in reply treated Gen, Pemberton with even 
greater courtesy and dignity than before. 

Of the number of prisoners we have as yet no 
precise information. Major Luchett, of Pember- 
ton’s staff, reported the number unofficially at 27,- 
000. When the rebel Brigadier brought in his 
requisitions for eight days rations for each man, he 
drew for a little over 30,000. Gen. McPherson 


| issued to them five rations per man, all they are to 


have. The paroling is being pushed with rapidity 
and will probably be finished day after tomorrow. 
Already paroled are nineteen generals with their 
staffs, including one Lieutenant, and four Major- 
Generals. Large numbers of the men express a 
warm desire to take the oath of allegiance, and it 
is certain their officers will find it difficult to march 
them to their camps. There are 5,400 on the sick 
list; of these 2,500 must. be left behind. Their 
losses during the siege is estimated at 6,000. 

Gen. Pemperton having complained that thirty 


wagons was not enough, Gen. Grant told him to | 
| sacred child, Liberty, and make a sacrifice of that? 


take fifty. The universal testimony of the rebel 


to them. 

The official return of the field artillery makes it 
one hundred pieces, including French, Spanish and 
No report of coast or siege guns 
is made. They number from thirty to fifty. 
Neither do we know what quantity of ammunition 
the rebels left. 

Gen. Grant’s Chief Engineer today visited the 
fortifications. He reports them as simple field 
works, but of considerable strength, with one sin- 
gle exception the forts are all open at the gorge. 

The buildings of the town are ng so much dam- 
aged as expected. There are two locomotives and 
some railroad carriages here. Orders have been 
given to put the railroad in repair immediately as 
far as the Big Black, and it will be ready for use 
tomorrow night. 


MR. CONWAY AT MANOHESTER. 
Mr. Oonway on American Slavery. 


From the Manchester Examiner, June 24. 


Yesterday afternoon about 5,000 persons assem- 
bled to the Free-trade Hall, to hear from the Rev. 
M. D. Conway, of Virginia, a discourse on the 








| “Social, moral, and religious aspects of slavery in 


the Southern States.” According to previous an- 
nouncement, the proceedings commenced with a 
short religious service conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Parker. Mr. Walker presided at the organ. 

Dr. Parker, in introducing Mr. Conway, said it | 
was requested that during the course of the lec- | 
ture there should be neither sign of approbation 
nor disapprobation. The hearers should listen in 
silence and come to their own conclusions. 

Mr. Conway had not completed his first sentence 
before he was met by symptoms of disorder, the 
first that had been shown in the meeting. There 
were conflicting cries of “Speak up,” “Silence,” 
“Sit down,” and “Turn him out.” The interrup- 
tion was not long continued and Mr. Conway pro- 
ceeded. He said: St. John the Divine seer, saw 
two lambs; one which had the outward appear- 
ance of a lamb, but had horns and the voice of a 
dragon,—the symbol of a false peace; the other, | 
the lamb which he saw when he cried ‘Behold | 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the | 
sin of the world,’—and this was the sign of a 
true peace, that took away the evil which was the 
root of all war. ‘That systematic war against men, 
women, and children which slavery essentially | 
was, was far worse than that form of war whiclr | 
might leave its horrid imprints upon one genera- 
tion, whereas slavery handed down from those 
against whom it warred unto their posterity a con- 
stant and deliberate wrong. 

Side by side through history two forces had been 
coming Gown, whose conflicts had made history. 
In every government of history up to the election 
of Mr. Lincoln, the class interest had prevailed 
over the man interest. Perhaps all human pro- 
gress had been summed up by the French in taeir 
watchword “Liberty, Equality Fraternity. ’’These 
were the order of the development of a single idea, 
which the Creator planted at the heart of this uni- , 
Equality grew out | 
of the passion for liberty by reason of each man’s | 
finding that he and his interests, were so interwo- | 
ven with other men aud their interests, that he could | 
not be free unless other men were free also. ‘“‘It is so 
arranged”’ said St. Pierre, “that when a man puts 
achain round his brother's neck, God is sure to 
fasten the other end of it round his own.’”’ They 
had discovered in America, by their terrible trial, 
that their own freedom was the freedom of other 
people also. And when they had gained equality, 
which was higher then liberty, then they would 
find that fraternity was equally essential to true 
freedom. (A man here called out, “Three cheers 
for the South!” bat there was no response except 
of disapproval at the interruption.) But the 
Southern States had lately unfurled their flag with 
the greatest honesty, and the chief organ of Vir- 
ginia said: “‘We have deliberately placed, for ‘lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity,’ slavery, subordination, 
and government.” These two systems, then, were 
represented in America, and one or the other was 
to prevail and be the owner of that great hemis- 
phere. Ifthe South, in the war which it had in- 
augurated against the North, should prevail, it 
would bear its i , its lash, its handcuff 
over the whole. Just as Poles, Hungarians, and 
Italians had been refugees from the rod of oppres- 
sion at home, the Sovthern Abolitionists in Amer- 
ica had been refugees in New England, because 
slavery could not stand the burst of a free thought 
or a free word. 

Some one called out “Hear, hear.” Mr. Conway 
said he hoped his audience would be silent, for any 
thing like approval would excite disapproval. An 
altercation was commenced, however, by some per- 
sons in the area, and the disturbance gradually in- 
creased, notwithstanding the appeals of Dr. Parker 
and Mr. Conway, and at length obliged the latter 
to pause for some minutes. Some of the a 
tants at the end of the room farthest from the piat- 
form appeared to be fighting. A man who was 


considered to have been the chief offender was at | 


triumph, her great revenge on the South would be 
to adorn her with edacation and civilization. 
(Slight applause.) Southerners were trained from 
int to be disunionists, but, as a Southerner 
himself, ae pone against such a low cstimate 
of the Southern population as that which said 
they had plunged the nation into civil war for the 
sake of a little money. The South was the vietim 
of a mad fanaticism for slavery ; its people were in 
deed earnest, and instead of instituting this revolu- 
tion because of any question of tariffs, they were 
sacrificing their means and themselves to their 
idol, which was human bondage. He pointed to 
the results in Northern legislation since the war be- 
gan, and in the practical emancipation of a million 


union, one and inseparable, now and 
for ever. There had been hidden war in the Uni- 
ted States for the last thirty rs; war in every 
home, war at Washington and in the South, coer- 
and suppression of discussion. It was the 
conviction of those who most valued peace that 
there was more actual peace in the United States 
today than there had been for twenty years, be- 
cause before now there was only the lamb that had 
the appearance of a lamb, but had the cruel horn 
of wrong, and the dragon voiee of slavery and 
prospective war. 

Mr. Lincoln, or Mr. Seward, or anybody else 
might say the war was for Union or not for the 
Union, but we knew that ny great things were 
accomplished by men who did not aim at them. 
The furrows were terrible that were made by the 
ploughshare of civil war; but behind the plough- 
share went Liberty, Justice, and Christianity. The 
Rev. gentleman then recounted the escape from 
bondage of forty of his father’s slaves since the 


slaves, as showing that the cause of the North was [ 
liberty and 


gated to seek of the general government a full rec- 
ognition of all the rights of the State as they ex- 
isted previous to the passage of an act of seces- 
sion, upon the principle of the existence of the 
State constitution unimpaired, and to request an 
executive order for an election in November: 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
Washington, June 19, 1863. 


Messrs. E. E. Mathiot, Bradish Johnson, and 
Thomas Cottman: Gentlemen—Your letter has 
been received and considered. 

Since receiving the letter, reliable information 
has reached me that a respectable portion of the 
Louisiana people desire to amend their State con- 
stitution, and contemplate holding a convention 
for that object. This fact alone, as it seems to me, 
is a sufficient reason why the general government 
should not give the committee the authority you 
seek to act under the existing State constitution. 
I may add, that while I do not perceive how such 
a committal could facilitate our military operations 
in Louisiana, I really apprehend it might be so 
used as to embarrass them. 

As to anelection to be held next November, 
there is abundant time without any order or procla- 
mation from me justnow. The people of Louisi- 
ana shall not lack an opportunity for a fair elec- 
tion for both federal and State officers by want of 
anything within my power to give them. Your 





war began, and their settlement in a free State, 
where now they were getting good pages, cach 
family had a house, and the children all going to | 
school. So well had they made their way, so faith- | 
fully had they toiled under the new conditions of | 
freedom that these negroes sent him word they | 
were ready to pay the money he had advanced tod | 
take them from Washington to the centre of a 
northwestern State. Some of them did send the 
money, and he returned it towards their own edu- 
cation. These negroes had toiled for his father 
and his family; they had clothed him (the speak- 
er) from his childhood, they had fed him by their 
work, for all of which, though carried on from 
their cradles to middle age, they had not yet re- | 
ceived one penny in compersation; yet, no sooner 
did they receive a benefit from him than their first 
thought was to repay him, And these were the 
men who, it was thought, would not labor, and 
were unworthy of freedom. As well might it be 
said that an invalid was not fit for health, when he 
was the very man who needed it. The tendency 
of the North was to give to the negroevery social 
equality. Under these circumstances, he asked for 
the North the sympathy of Englishmen. We 
should no morejudge the cause by the transient 
military success than we should judge Cnristian- 
ity by the crucifixion of Christ and the putting to 
flight of his disciples. There were reasons why 
the North did not succeed in war. Every step of 
the North for years had been against war. She | 
hated war; it was an anachronism in the North, | 
which was one hundred years beyond war in her | 
civilization, and she had not trained soldiers or mil- | 
itary leaders. But the Southerners, having had to | 
rule a vast population by force, had trained their | 
youth to arms; recklessness of human life was a | 
characteristic of their land; the duel had prevailed | 
there, and the bowie-knife had been in the ascend- | 
ant. 

Northern civilization had counted the profession | 
of a soldier disreputable until this war began. The | 
rank and file of the Northern soldiers were the | 
best the world ever saw—men who could think. 
Six men were brought into hospital the other day 
who wanted to borrow some books on the Colenso 
controversy. That was characteristic of the 
Northern soldiers. They sometimes failed in the 
field, but they knew how to get wounded and how 
to suffer; they were thinkers and readers, young 
men trained for the arts of peace, and yet they 
were willing to die for their country and for free- 
dom. The South was strong. it was entrenched | 
in darkness, it had the power of recklessness, | 
and every animal ferocity kindled, and it was 
able to give the North a retribution which he 
did not say it did not deserve, since it had not 
somerset sufficiently againsc the crime of slavery. | 

he legend ran that a mother and her babe were | 
fleeing from Moscow in a sledge when the city was | 
on fire, and were chased by a wolf: the mother 
threw out all her provisions, but they only whetted 
the appetite of the animal which was preparing | 














| for the final spring, when nnnatural to relate, the | 
| mother saved herself by casting to it her child. | 


America had long been pursued by the fiend of | 
slavery, she had thrown it piece after piece of ter- | 





{ 


ritories and concessions; should she now strug- | 
gle with the wolf, or unfold from her breast her 


: : ? 5 
officers is that the conscripts have been worthless | He pete homenad "Sees, Mares? (heaeee:) 


| 





| longer in question, it has become a necessity of 


| tees for the future well-being of both the white 
' and colored races, is the problem to be studied. 


' asmuch as through its right solution runs the 


‘that there shall be but one people, free and inde | 


| to give practical effect to these acts and proclama- 


Now that the mother had turned to cope with the 
wolf, let us give our best sympathies in the con- 
flict to her and her sacred child, the Messiah of 
nations, the great Liberty whose pillar, though it , 
were fire and cloud, was to guide us towards hu- | 
manity’s promised land. (Cheers. ) 

The Doxology was then sung, and the audiencc 
dispersed: 


| 
AMERICAN FREEDMEN'S INQUIRY | 





COMMISSION. 


143 Seconp AVENUE, cor. East 9th St., | 

New York, July 7, 1863. | 

Dear Sir: The undersigned having been ap- | 
pointed by the Government a special commission | 
to inquire into the condition of the colored popu- | 
lation emancipated by acts of Congress and the 
proclamations of the President, and into the expe- | 
riences of other communities in like crises; and to | 


consider and report what measures are necessary 





tions, so as to place the colored people of the Uni- 
ted States in a condition of self-support and self- 
defence, deem it their duty to invite to their assist- 
ance the celiberations and advice of all earnest and 
thoughtful friends of Christian civilization and 
progress. 

The subject is one of great difficulty, involving, 
as it does, the question of the wisest practical 
means of conducting the transition of four mil- 
lions of people from a state of involuntary servi- 
tude to one of free, compansated labor, thereby 
transforming the Slave Society of the South into 
Free Society. The transformation itself is no 


our national existence. To effect it, so asthe least 


to disturb the great industrial interests of the coun- 
try, and at the same time afford the surest guaran- 


A problem, doubtless, of momentous import, in- 





whole course of our future civilization and history. 
Relying upon your deep interest in the subject, | 


' and believing that you are aware of the general 


conditions under which the question is presented, | 


/and have in your possession many of the data | 


which must enter into its determination, we beg | 
to invite your earnest thought to its consideration, 


| and to ask of you, if your convenience permit, the 


results of such thought in writing,in order that} 
our report to the Government may be founded on 
as comprehensive experience as possible, and may 
embody the collective wisdom of the best minds of | 
this and other countries. 
Any communications with which you may | 
please to favor us,should be addressed to the Of- 
fice of the Commission, as above. j 
Respectfully yours, 

Ronert Date Owen, 

James McKare, 

Samce. G. Howe. 


LETTER FROM HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


WasuHinoTon, July 1, 1863. 
Dear Sir: I regret much that I cannot be in | 
Boston on the Fourth of July, to listen to words | 
of eloquent cheer, and to join my fellow-citizens 
there in the celebration of the day. 
But whether there or here, I shall not fail to | 
celebrate the day in my heart, hoping, praying, | 
striving for the speedy triamph of those principles | 











{ 
j 


to which the day is consecrated, Life, Liberty and | 


Happiness to all men! Such is the glorious De | 
claration of right to which our nation was from 
the beginning pledged, and which it is now vin- | 
dicating by war. i 


| Blake of Roxbury. 


obedient servant, A. LINCOLN. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE COLORED REGI- 
MENTS.—I have received in aid of Massachusetts 
Colored Volunteers, not heretofore acknowledged, 


the following sums, viz. : 





She MIE Os bo ccc ecskvccccecotee $25 00 
Ladies Fugitive Aid Society ot New 
MOM col ine cutescrceess 10 00 
wmmnee 1S; QUIVER. cece cece ts ceece 15 00 
Mrs. De Mortie............ SGN Stic a & 2 00 
Committee of Colored Young Ladies of 
gees an Rane hie keicis seam . 58 20 
Miss Ware. BE baie Be ties wie Se 
Tute, Brackett & Co...........0.-e00e 10 00 
Miss M. G. Chapman...... ‘is tee dere 5 00 
Charles Richardson. ..........2...20.0 10 00 
PANO MAUNA Ws inc ac hos conc csccccce 5 00 
Pond & Duncklee...........c.cccceees 60 00 
NOW: MOTIDOOR iiic cin dads sce es cess 50 
Claflin, Saville & Co.................. 10 00 


Also for the Band of the 54th Regiment 


From G. Howland Shaw.............. 50 00 

WO oe acca ys 5 00 
And for the Band of the 55th Regiment, 

From Misses Bowditch and Fox....... 72 00 


Fron the Ladies Fugitive Aid Society of New 
Bedford, 31 towels, 24 hdkfs., 81 cotton bags. 

Miss Henrietta Sargent, 4 dozen hdkfs., 34 dozen 
ration bags, 7 dozen needle cases 1} dozen socks. 

Fraternity Benevolent Sewing Circle, socks, nee- 
dle cases, pin balls. 

Miss Frances Sargent, 20 ration bags. 

Mrs. J. F. Goodwin, 6 pair socks. 

Miss M. G. Chapman, 1 dozen linen hdkfs. 
~ Rev. Mr. Hall’s Society, Dorchester, 245 towels, 
sewing bags. bs 

Mrs. Cowing, pin cases. 


Mrs. Joslin, socks. 

Mrs. Franklin King, 9 pair socks. 

Mrs. Cornelius Cowing, ration bags. 

Misses McFarland, 3 pair socks. 

Nash, Spaulding & Co., 1 bbl. molasses. 

The expenses of the Band for the 55th Regiment 
wiil be about $550, of which sum the Committee 
have received but $72, leaving nearly $500 yet to 
be provided for. J. H. STEPHENSON, 

Treasurer for the Committee. 

12 Arch Street, July 13, 1863. 





HOSPITAL SKETCHES: 


BY 


Miss L. M. Alcott. 





The Sketches published in The Commonwealth, with 
large additions, and the author's last corrections, will be 
issued, early in August, ina 12mo. volume of about 128 
pages. 

No republication of the new chapters will be permitted in 
any journal. 

JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 
221 Washington Street. 


poet PoU Bi 8 HE 
SPEECHES, LECTURES, 


LETTERS, 


BY 


WENDELL PHILLIPS: 


In one volume, Crown Octavo, 570 pages; printed on 
clear new type, and fine tinted linen paper; bound in rich 
maroon vellum cloth ; with an illuminated title, and illus- 
trated with an excellent portrait of Mr. Phillips, on steel, by 
H. Wright Smith. Gotten up at the Cambridge University 
Press, uniform with their admired edition of De Toeque- 
ville’s Democracy in America, it will challenge the most 
fastidious criticism as a specimen of book-manufacture. 


Price Two Dollars. 


46 
D. 





This volume has been revised by Mr. Phillips himself, and 
contains his best Speeches with his last corrections. It is 
the only collection of his Speeches extant, and will be the 
only selection of them permitted by the author. 

The statement, recently published, that this volume will 





is essentially incorrect, as the project of such a publica- 
tion has never yet been practically entertained, and may 
never be carried out during the author's life-time. But, 


be issued for some time ; and that in the volume just pub- 
lished, and in it alone, can the greatest efforts of this distin- 
guished Orator and Reformer be found. 


CONTENTS : 
1. 


The Murder of Lovejoy. 





EEE RENE ee 
MARRIED. 


In this city 11th inst., Wm. H. H. Woods to Helen Maria 
Webber, both of Mason Village, N. 11. 
In Chelsea 26th ult., Captain E. 8. Hall to Jennie Y. | 
Gregory, both of Rockland, Me. } 
In Malden 9th inst., Henry 0. Barret to Mary Forsythe, | 
both of Malden. | 
In Danvers David N. Ward to Ellen M. Libby, both of | 
Wenham. 
In Gloucester 3d inst., John Frazier to Catherine Lau- 
rens, both of Gloucester. 
DIED. 























In Roxbury 18th inst., Joshua C. Hewes, 36, late mem- 
ber Co. G, 45th Mass. Vols. 

In Chelsea 13th inst., Captain Jacob Merryman, 56. 

In West Newton llth inst., Gardner Tufts, formerly of 
Boston. 

In Newbern, N.C., 11th ult., at Foster Hospital, of ty- 
phoid fever, Frank B. Hanson, Co. A, 44th Mass. Vols., of | 
Boston. | 

In Baton Rouge, La., 19th ult., at the hospital, of typhoid | 
fever, Sergt. George F. Lord of Chelsea, Co. H, 50th Mass. 
Vols., 37. 

At Port Hudson, of wounds received June l4th, George 
R. Blake of Cambridge, youngest son of the late Joseph 








_____ SPECIAL NOTICES. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Post Orrice, 5 } 


June 29, 1863 

On and after July Ist, the postage for drop letters will be 
two cents, prepaid by stamps, for the single rate of a half 
ounce. The postage on letters forwarded in the mails will 
be three cents for the half ounce, uniform throughout the 
United States, and prepaid by stamps. | 

At the close of the present month letter-carriers will cease 
to receive a fee for delivering letters at houses and places of | 
business. 

Persons who have hitherto received letters at the Box De- | 
livery or the General Delivery, and who desire hencefor- 
ward to receive them through the carriers, are requested to | 
give immediate notice in writing to that effect, stating the | 
street and number of their place of residence or business. | 

On and after July Ist, the extra postage of a cent stamp | 
on letters deposited in the collection boxes will no longer | 
be required. 

Rates of postage on all printed matter (except circulars, 
regular newspapers and periodicals) is fixed by the weight 
of the package. The standard weight is four ounces, rated 
at two cents; an extra rate of two cents being added for each 
additional four ounces or fraction thereof. Double this rate 
(that is, four cents) is charged for books by the same stand- 
ard of weight. Three circulars, or any less number, in one 
unsealed envelope to one address, pass at the rate of two | 

. Seeds, engravings, and other miscellaneous matter 
sent to one address are also charged at the same rate rf two 
cents for each four ounces or fractign thereof. 

Charges on printed and miscellaneous matter must in all 
cases be prepaid by stamps. Henceforward no extra charge 
will be made for a business card or address printed on a 
wrapper or envelope. 
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Est TE FOR 
A Rare Chance. 


FOR SALE—A valuable Estate and Villa, situated five | 
miles from Boston, and a few minutes walk from two Rail- | 
road Depots. The Estate embraces nearly twenty-three 
acres. It has— 

An Orchard and Vineyard, 
in full maturity, each containing hundreds of the choicest 
kinds of fruit—peach, pear, cherry, apple, nectarine, apri- | 
cot, European and Asiatic grapes ; { 
Gardens, 
with great varieties of berries, kitchen vegetables, flowers | 
and ornamental shrubs ; 
Lawns, 
gracefully sloping, well-kept, finely shaded, and enclosed | 
by dwarf arbor rite hedges ; 1 
Several Groves, ae 
unsurpassed in any part of the State for their quiet beauty, | 
and their truly splendid outiooks—for they cover eminences 
that command magnificent panoramic views of sea and land, | 
from the white beach of Nahant to the blue hills of Milton, 
including therefore the cities of Roxbury. Boston, Cam- | 














JOHN G. PALFREY, P. M. 


SALE. 











Il. 
Woman's Rights. 

1I1. 
Public Opinion. 

IV. 


Surrender of Sims. 
¥ 
Sims Anniversary. 
VI. 
Philosophy of the Abolition Movement. 


VII. 
Removal of Judge .Loring. 


VII. 
The Boston Mob. 


1x. 
The Pilgrims. 
x. 
Letter to Judge Shaw and President 
Walker. 


XI. 
Idols. 
XI. 
Harper’s Ferry. 
XU 


Burial of John Brown. 


XIV. 
Lincoln's Election. 


xv. 
Mobs and Education. 


XVI. 
Disunion. 
XVII. 
orm. 3 
XVIII. 
Under the Flag. 
XIX. 


The War for the Union. 


The Cabinet. é 
XXI. 
Letter to the Tribune. 
XXII. 


Toussaint L’Ouverture. 


XXIlIlI. 


| 
A Metropolitan Police. 


XXIV. 
The State of the Country. 


. 


Massachusetts took a leading part in awakening | bridge, and Charlestown; the ocean with its ships; the bar- 45 took willbe sold by the Publisher and his Trav el- 


and beginnin} the Revolution by which that de- 
claration was first vindicated. And, thank God, | 
her influence has not been unfelt in the greater | 
efforts now making to uphold the declaration and | 
to keep the whole country under its control, so | 
pendent, without a master and without a slave. | 
In this cause she has already given some of her | 
best biood, and sorrowed at many funerals. She 
must not halt or hesitate now, but must proceed | 


I know not when this war will end, bat I know | 


length taken into custody by the police, amidst a Well how it will end. 


good deal of applause, whilst Mr. Walker, at the — 


organs, was doing his best to make harmony pre- 
4 Jaa the performance of Handel’s “Coronation 
Anthem.” 

MrWonway then resumed, and though he spoke 
for some time amid a murmur of angry discussion 


Accept my thanks for the invitation with which | 
you have honored me; and believe me, Mr. Mayor, 


| with much respect, Faithfully yoars, . 
Cuarres SUMNER. 
Hon. F. W. Liecoln, Jr. 


bor and its islands; fields, gardens, forests, and a range of 


; 


is built in the Gothic style. It contains several old paint- 
ings, marble statuary by Canova, and furniture made to 
correspond with the bouse—all of which wiil be sold, if de- 
sired, with the Estate. 

There are the usual outbuildings belonging to a country 
estate—Stabie, Carriage House, Kc. 

This Estate will be sold at a sacrifice, as the owner is cal - 
ed on to go abroad permanently. 





R EV. M. D. CONWAY’S WORKS 
’ 


Tracts for Today = - - - - g10 | 
Thomas Paine - ace - - - 10 j 
East and West : : : - 23 | 

. “ 6 | 


Natural History of the Devil - 


above will be sent of the | 
Any of the post paid on receipt % 


peice. Address Commoswaatra Orraz. 


ling Agents only. A few more Agents wanted in Vermont 
and Maine. Massachusetts, {with the exception of Berk- 
shire County.) New Hampshire, Connecticut (with the ex- 
ception of Fairfield County,) and Rhode Island are already 


given out. Agents who will pledge themselves to canvass | 


whether or not, it is certain that no such publication will | 
| of Anglo-Saxon in Oxford University, England.] ‘The | 


| whole work is the most comprehensive and useful that I 
| have yet seen. It is the most complete and practical, the 
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| vited to address the publishers. 


be succeeded by a complete edition of Mr. Phillips’ works | 


| Anglo-Saxon Dictionary published. As Anglo-Saxon foams 
| the foundation of the English language, Dr. Bosworth may 
' be considered a most competent authority. 


} 
j 


} 
| 


; elegant use of the language.” 


| 
| 


, of Worcester’s Dictionary is in accordance with the best 
| usage. A vast majority of the standard works published in 
' this country carefully follow Worcester’s authority. 


M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 


44—tf No, 90 State street, 
| HE BEST DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 





LANGUAGE. 


WORCESTER’S 
ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


Tllustrated. 


1854 Royal Quarto Pages. 

1000 Superb Wood-Cut Illustrations 
20,000 New Words and Definitions. 
10000 Excellent Articles on Synonymes. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary 





| has, from its first publication, been steadily gaining in pub- 


| guage with even a moderate degree of attention to its puri- 
| ty. Dr. Worcester has kept firmly and steadily to the lexi- 


' 


| cographer's true path, remembering that his chief duty is 


lic favor. It is the standard Dictionary among scholars and 
literary men, and among all those who use the English lan- 





to record tely and h ly the result of his re- 
searches. 
Those eompetent to judge say that the 
Definitions 


are more thorough, scholarly, terse, and simple than those 
given in any other Dictionary. 

The following is from the distinguished American Philol- 
ogist and writer #pon the English language, who, by the 
extent of his learning, is probably better qualified than any 
other man in America to udge of the merits of an English 
Dictionary. 

(From Hon. George P. Marsh, LL.D.) ‘The principal 
points to be aimed at in a hand~dictionary are—accuracy in 
orthography and orthoepy—the written and spoken forms 
of words ; precision and distinctness in definition; fullness 
in vocabulary ; and truth in historical etymology. 

The work of Dr. Worcester is unquestionably much 
superior to any other general Dictionary of the language in 
every one of the particulars.” 





The following is from the author of the most complete 


{From Rev. Joseph Bosworth, D. D., F. R. 8., Professor 


very best, as well as the cheapest, English Dictionary that I 
know.” 


[From C. C. Felton, LL. D., late President of Harvard 
College |} “‘I find it not only rich beyond example in its 
vocabulary, but carefully elaborated in all its details, and 
thoroughly trustworthy as a guide to the most correct and 





(From Herbert Coleridge, Secretary of the London Philo- 
logical Society, London.) “As a work of practical utility, 
your book appears to me to be nearly perfect, and I expect 
to derive immense assistance from it.’’ 





The Orthography 


Probably no preceding Lexicographer has paid so careful 
attention as Dr. Worcester to the subject of 


Pronunciation. 


The Commonwealth isan independent journal, devoted 
to the cause of Free Democratic Government; government 
_ whole people without respect of race, nativity, or 
etit. : 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Slavery, 
holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 
the essential condition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the full employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. . 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 
as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 
its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man ; but is pledged 
to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- 
ly to political questions, but will seek to become in the best 
sense of the word 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Tt will aim to present the news of the week in a concise 
and readable form, together with such official documents, 
speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 
permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
of matter which the daily journals throw before the public. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new and old. In its columns have already 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, bat 
it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
something which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 
ence of the Euancipation Lkacuz, and the Educational 
Commission. 

The Commonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
men. 

The following writers, among many others, have already 
contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so: 


Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 
Julia Ward Howe, W. E. Channing, 

Rev. C. T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 
Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 

Miss E. P. Peabody, Mrs. Caroline A. Mar®, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, _‘Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 
E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Louisa M. Alcott, James 8. Gibbons, 
Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird, 

David Lee Child, Wm. 8. Robinson, 
George L. Stearns, James Redpath, 

W. D. Howells, J.Q. A. Griffin, 


Hon. George F. Talbot, Whitelaw Reid. 

Letters FRom Evrops.—Moncurg D. Conway, one.’ the 
Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 
for thé Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the most 
part iu England, in constant communication with those who 
there advocate the cause of America. His means of obtain- 
ing information will be extensive, and it is believed that his 
letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 
per. 





TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 


e copy, one year - - - $2.00 
Aclub of six copies - - - - 10.00 
eAclub of ten copies - - - 15.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 

It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 
to one post office. 

Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion - - $1 00 
% ** subsequent insertions - - wo 
Special Notices, per line, each time - - 2, 





' All communications to be addressed to 
¥. B. SANBORN, 
No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 





(" The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & 
Co.. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 Court 
street ; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by whom dealers 








Ile not only gives the learner his own pronunciation, but 
exhibits at one view, the mode in which the word is pro- | 
nounced by Smart, Sheridan, Walker, Perry, Jones, En- | 
field, Fulton and Knight, Jameson, Wright, Knowles, Reid 
snd other English authorities. | 

Deep research has been given to the subject of 


Etymology, 





| and in words of disputed origin the opinions of the most 


eminent philologists are given. 





The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and oth- | 


' ers interested, to the following new books and new editions | 


| just published by us : 


_ warded by mail, on receipt of six cents post office stamps. 
| 


| comprehensive, and contains many practical problems. 


A New Spelling Book 
FOR ADVANCED CLASSES; 
By Wx. T. ApAms, Principal of the Bowditch School, Bos- 
ton. 12mo. pp. 86. 

This Spelling Book is intended for scholars already famil- 
iar with the principles of pronunciation and syllabication. 
It is designed to follow the ordinary spelling book as a prac- 
tical applieation of the pupil’s knowledge in spelling, divid- 
ing and pronouncing the more difficult words in common 


use. 
Copies furnished for examination free of charge, or for- 





Second Book in Geometry. 


By Taos. Hn, LL. D., President of Harvard College. 
12mo. pp. 135. Price 50 cents. 


This work is just published. It is simple, but quite 





Farrar’s Arithmetical Problems, 
12mo. pp. 118. Price 45 cents. 


A book of 1000 problems, some easy, many difficult. A | 
Key (price 38 cents) is published for teachers. 
A liberal discount will be made to teachers, who are In- 








Outlines of English History ; 


From the Roman Conquest to the Present Time. For the | 
use of Schools. By Amztia B. Epwarps. Price 25 cents. | 

This little work is an admirable summary of English bis- | 
tory, adapted for use in academies, high schools, and the | 


| higher classes of grammar schools. It is designed to furnish | 
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brief but compreh e and well ted outlines of the 
History of English, and merits a general introduction into | 
the schools cf the United States. A new edition, brought 
down to May, 1862, is just published. 


| 
BREWER AND TILESTON, | 
131 Washington street, 


44 BOSTON, MASS. 


EK MANCIPATION DOCUMENTS. | 
oe —_—- — 
The Emancipation League have for free circulation the | 
following documents: | 
THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT, 24 edi- | 
tion, by William Whiting. 
THE REBELLION, its Origin amd Mainspring, a speech | 


Bt 





| by Hon. Charles Sumner. 


EMANCIPATION, its Justice, Expediency, and Necessity 
as the Means of securing a speedy and Permanent Peace. | 


| An Address before the Emancipation League, by Hon. Geo. | 


their respective distriets thoroughly can have the exclusive | 


Agencies for Counties. 
The volume will be sent, postage paid, to amy part of the 
United States, on receipt of Two Dollars. 


| right onward to the triumph which is sare to be | AS ee SEPA, we t,t Vetinene hgiitivtnteh tania aminiemhaens. i> 
ours. » 
| 


eral commissions allowed. Address for Circular, 


JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 
221 Washington Strect, 


8. Boutwell. 
FACTS CONCERNING THE FREED MEN. 
EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES: by F. B. | 

Sanborn. 
GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secretary of War, rel- | 

ative to the employment of negroes in the Military Service | 
Any of the above will be forwarded free on application to | 

James M. Stoxz, No. 22 Bromfield street. Persons desiring 


will be supplied It is also for sale at A. K. Loring’s, 


| 819 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street,‘at 


the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- 
paper Stand in the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other 
newspaper dealers. 





ta” M. D. Conway sailed for Europe on Saturday, April 
ll. His address in England will be, until further notice, 
care of P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill, 
London, .7 





GEORGE L. STEARNS AND COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT IMPROVED LEAD PIPE, 
Pure Block Tin Pipe, and Sheet Lead, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIG AND BAR LEAD, 


Copper and fron Pumps,Hydraulioc 
Rama, etc. 


129 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
0 8 T . 


The subscriber has lent or lost the following rare books : I. 
A collection of Books and Pamphlets of the period 1600-1650, 
commencing with ‘‘The Unlawfulnesse of Subjects taking up 
Arms against their Soveraign,’’ by Dudley Digges, and con- 
taining also Nathaniel Ward's “Simple Cobbler of Aggawa m 
In America; a number of ‘*Mercurius Pragmaticus,” of 
the year 1648; Duboscq’s ‘‘Compleat Woman;” and ‘‘A Re 
lation of the State of Religion in the Western Parts of the 
World,” with several other papers and treatises; the whole 
bound in old leather, in asingle volume, with a written 
index of the contents. This volume once belonged to the 
library of Samuel Langdon, D. D., and should contain his 
autograph of the date 1797. 

ll. The Chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelonde, as published 
by the Camden Society, a Latin text with English notes, in 
a thin quarto volume, bound in green muslin, with the sub- 
scriber’s name on the fly leaf. 

Whoever has borrdwed the volumes is; hereby notified to 
return them; and if they have by accident or design, come 
into the hands of any bookseller, or book collector, he is re- 
quested to restore them to the owner, who will pay a suita- 
ble reward, and ask no questions. 

They may be left at the Commonwealth office, or with 

41—tf F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 


tthe SMITH LYMAN, 


MINING ENGINEER, 


139 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, 
(Member of the French Geo 1 

Has just opened an office at the above mentioned place, 
and would be happy to be consulted there and receive or- 
ders for geological and topographical surveys, for the estab- 
lishment or superintendence of metallurgical works, or for 
other business connected with Mining Engineering ; or to 
give instraction privately or otherwise in the various 
b hes of the profess 


Since his graduation at Harvard College, in 1866, he has 











| worked practically at different times with Profemor Lesley, 
partly on geological and topographical surveys, and partly 


in travelling through the Eastern, Middle and Southern 
States for the of the statistics of the Iron manu- 
facture; and in 1858 was employed by Professor Hall as 
Assistant Geologist of the Iowa State Geological Survey, 
until its suspension ; and has now recently returned from 
Europe, where he studied two years at the Paris School of 
Mines and one year at tilat of Freiberg, and visited many 
places of geological, minihg snd metallurgical importance 
in both France and Germany. 

Rerexences: Professor J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia ; Mr. 
Charles Short, do; Messrs. Furness, Brinley & Co., do; 
Prof. James Hall, Albany ; Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Boston ; 


Tenth, 











them sent by mail, will please remit postage Messrs. A. A. Low & Brothers, New York. feb. 63 
\HE EMANCIPATION LEAGUE. | E DWARBRD M. DAVISB, 
During the past year the Emancipation League has been. STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 

quietly but diligently at work. | No. 39South Third street, (@cond floor,) 


By public addresses, by the collection of statistics and | 
facta, and by the circulation of valuable documents, it has 
endeavored to create a public sentimeut in favor of free- | 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the people and In 
the measures of the Administration has taken place. But 
our work is only begun. The Prociamation is a practical 
fact to but very few. It must be carried to the slave, or he 
raust come where it has dominion, before it can benefit him. 
And when freed he must have legal protection in his rights. ' 
We desire to go on in the work, which now seems more im- 
portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. In this 
important crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity for 
pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge that every dollar 
placed in our hands shall be faithfully expended, and that 
no labor on the part of the officers of this Association shall | 
be wanting. 

Contribations may be sent to Grorcz L. Srzaaws, Tree- 


| surer, which will from time to time be acknowledged in the | 


Commonwealth. ' 


8. E. Suwa, President. 


Bostos, January 20, 1962. ‘ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

T have this day opened an office for the transaction of a 
Gengrat Excuance and Banxina Busrvess, and the sale of 
Bonds and other Securities on Commission. 

Particular attention will be given to Government Secu- 
Fities, as the most reliable investments. 

Bonds and Stocks in general will be bought and sold. 

Dividends, Interests, and Coupons will be collected and 
remitted. : 

Railroad, City, County and Township Bonds negotiated. 

Quartermaster’s Vouchers and Yearly Certificates bought 


York, connected with the Broker's Board, I can execute or- 


ders with despatch 
| Any business entrusted tome will bs attended to prompt- 
vene Hs B. M. DAVIS, 
Second floor 39 South Third street. 
M38 


Philadelphia, Pa’. April 1, 1663. 














“SWe  Commonwerith. 











WENDELL ‘PHILLIPS AGAINST ber the Oubinet at Concod, inthe month of | slaves whom they have been compelled | to| brains, industry nor‘courage to win. Know| west of the Arkansas State line. It is | breathed freel finding them- in in parade order, aud Frederick 
MONTGOMERY BLAIR. June, 1863, says to the world, ‘We can’t | free. European history for the last fvur/ all men, that this meanest of all ingrates was | about ninety miles from the Red River of | selves in Mexico. It. prick be fortiga to Doeg pipresatel the ychioumetionel, 

, preven s eee ey fights fe ray the | hundred years attests the same truth. neither enon nor ir gg gab st = ee — _ forms the north | the object of this notice to detail any of the | in a very neat specch. He said’ that he was 
(comeuussex OF THE FRAMINGHAM SPHEOH, COMNLNOKD country won’t-be rich unless it w rus.” | - | MR BLAIR-AS DEMAGOGUS.. | | oP AR, DARCeY TERIOG WHE Nether we ary of Texas. It is now under com- | dangers encountered and their hair- | sure that in their hands the stars and. stripes 
“a mere thie Wed ata oy working are over, ‘Now, friends, you may think it waste of honest virtues nor the decent faults of either.| mand of Col. William A. Phillips, Third | breadth pe One of them was by | would never be surrendered while there’ was 








rhi ‘ cannot stand without | powder to fire at nothing—the Postmaster | 1861 and 1862 saw this war lifted to the | Regiment, Indian Brigade, who has a force of | treachery seized in Mexico and taken back,|a hope left, and all that men could do to 
© tc i T call pr biscie mers, ly rn black help, on its own continent, tumbles Poneral. But no. Nexropbobia is the — level of a revolution ; that speech | twenty-five hundred Indians, the First colored | but sp has got off. Suffice it to say that hold the cause of which that flag was the 
election? I willtell-you. Iam going to read over inthe attempt to kick its defenders off. | worst enemy this Union faces today. When - ie at some seedy se Bos the oarel ye Colorado Second (six companies, ) a bat- | the party proceeded to New Orleans, where, representative. He congratulated them on 
pa odute fron a little by Now let me read you a letter. It was writ- | that man, I was- going to say, in order to 90 i God i den possi Sg man st | talion of the Sixth Kansas cavalry, and | they were most kindly received by Gen. But-| being at last recognized in the rights of man- 
4 Fie ana e 2 8 t meeting x sett ten by a man who left Boston a hunker and | pander to his base prejudice against the ; feat ‘sod, te speech is the poison. My twelve guns ; in all over four thousand men / ler, and whence Hamilton went to the | hood by the country of their birth, and said 
body Reichel 4 htm (laughter :) ma yet it went down to the Southwest, to Port Hudson | black man, based his hopes of success on warning, t erefore, is this: Do not despair ;, Opposed to him is a large rebel force, well North, leaving Montgomery and the rest be- | that whateverrights might still be . withheld 
ine-arteh.auetehs insite Seclaaees The and Vicksburg. He writes to me, who never | palling that string, he aimed the most artful an hun red Lincolns, a whole creation of | mounted, and reported to be seven or eight | hind to await his return. | from them, they must be content to await 
Blair fomily bes no i “a heard of bim, and whom be never knew, be- Plow at” the iafety of the State. But to Blairs, evuld net check the sublime sweep of hundred strong. The presence of ; Col. For a short time Montgomery who scorned | the developments of the future. Prejudices 
It is the fungus growth of the “kitchen Cab. | “°% his heart wanted somebody to whom to | trace the speech to sincere prejudice against Niagara, ie, certain triumph of aaty and Williams regiment was highly gratifying to | to be idle, filled a postin the Custom House against their race were fast disappearing, and 
ieee” of A ites Fuskion Ciiaghter'y and pour out its fullness :— the blacks is giving it too dignified a motive. Justice on * continent. But, ty e same | the Colonel commanding. It is considered | to which he was supe by Collector the sentiment of the people in their favor 
its existence is that of parasites ap on| {Asap Aibolitionist; you never bad my | Ignorant as the Cabinet is, it is not so igno- _ si J Pagan the ~c i 0, sitting to be the best drilled regiment ever raised | Denison—a man who has lost no opportuni- | was far better than it had ever been ‘before. 
the stateliest trees of the forest, i Ny sympathy. I thought you rather overdid | rant of nineteenth century as notto know, . —, m apealing y the a of | here, and: certainly does no discredit to the ity of showing that he could make a noble | This was the result, in a considerable degree, 
poi But, at the same time, this : the thing. I came to this department emi- | thatthe basie of ‘that is false in his- 1s ras » appea ee to that oe and fast | aptness and soldierly character of the negro | use of the patronage which the Government of the gallantry of colored men at Port Hud- 
H gy speec tory; false in philosophy, too. Preju- weakening prejudice, to loat € ignorance, | in that respect. placed in his bands. In a few months Gen- son. _ Mr. Douglass said he felt proud at 
was 








cstmaster ; + ont nently ‘Conservative.’ Since I came, I have : : : 

“A in lige age Washington, envelied hundreds of miles, and can only | dice against the negro is a high-minded and to all — a re a is! By order of the War Department, Ma- | eral Butler, though Texas was notin his Dis- having two of his own sons fighting in this 
ogad borately Saar tad ‘aie thie The say the truth has not been half told. A honorable motive, compared with the motive wee to ~~ as a leader. : oe Sut ss ba eneral James G. Blunt, is authorized | trict, concluded that the public interest great cause in the Massachusetts Fifty-fourth 
dietuseript'was subjected to the cciticiem of| (ire of paper would not, hold all I have to that was father of that speech—a base pan- sai 7 _ —_ ago—and this is the | to recruit the Second regiment, Kansas col- | would be advanced if a cavalry regiment to |—proud, indeed, of having two Douglasses 
‘9 and interlined in another ink b tell you of the institution for which the | dering to a prejudice which he did not share, Nae erpe oy oyalty to aa volunteers. By his order I have been be composed of Texan refugees were organ-'in the field. To the colored men around 
sete, EA eggs a Y | Southern States are avowedly in arms today. | in order to secure himself four more years aq| me, “iam no negro-lover, as you detailed to this service in Northern Kansas. ized. _ Accordingly he issued a provisional | who were spectators of this scene he agpeal- 
7 ait say ayowedly. The thing resolves itsclf | office, That was the motive. Negrophobia | are, but before I ask a negro to fight for me, | Recruiting is quite brisk. A camp bas | @mmission to the Hon. E. J. Davis the! ed to come forward and join this regiment or 

be shall have his rights!” (Prolonged ap-' been established here, within sight of Fort | Judge of the lower Rio Grande District in| aid in filling it up, so that it might not 


so ins oe ret — offi a down very fine. We ask a captured rebel, | is a cord which has a great strength in the | t : rt 
express to the capital of N Ha > ae | “What are you fighting for?” ‘Our rights!’ | bosom of the country ; let me dwell upon it plause.) I acknowledge such a man as that | Leavenworth, for Companies “‘A”’ and “B’’ | Texas, who had refused to take the oath of be delayed, but sent promptly into ser- 
aire, pl OW en | ‘What em your rights?’ ‘Niggers !’ uel a moment. It is foolish and useless in us| ® white man, and this speech of Blair’s—/ are already about half full. I had the | allegiance to the rebel government, as colonel vice, where it could do some good. Lieut. 


makes his speech, and, without waiting | 





° t the advance was made on Port Hudson, a | tosay, a trite truth, though it. be, that ‘no the meanest kind of something else. If this honor to name this encampment after the ven- | to recruit the regiment, and at his instance | Col. Wagner received the flag in a short but 
peg a jr back . ee negro brigade was under the comand of sas cueaed dlightest clang to the name of | #8 Pepublicavien, let us ardently pray God | erated Puritan Abolitionist,—the heroic man issued a similar commission to Montgomery | somininie speech, in which be expressed his 
sore C vp sk ue ok 4 PPP | Con. Dwight—a Boston man. He placed | statesman, can ever utter here the word ‘‘col- | for the advent of Democracy. There can be we for a quarter of a century bas been a | a8 a captain. On this Mongomery could no | confidence in the spirit and courage of the 
and New Vork No member arth Admito- them in the most dangerous position on our | onization.” That, no doubt, is true. But sae. ns Ea : | a in this fight— William Lloyd Garrison. | longer remain inactive. Resigning his post men. 
setae aig tes n iy aces ducts’ whole line of attack. Before they went in, | it is not because they believe in it that these é n this level of lities, there is no batery Pa methods may differ from those he | in the Custom House, and without means, The regiment then stacked arms and 
pene Saciemgoatan tate 7 it was an unsettled question whether the | men mention it. . It is because they know, 0 clheoant he ash in England | as so nobly advocated ; our actions may | save his own earnings, he returned to Mex- | marched to the quartermaster’s tent, where 
euatdicemmmens asp ab blacks. would fight. Many thought they | that in the unthinking masses they shall find | cannot hurt us—the rebels will listen to noth- | fometimes have met his unsparing criticism ; | ico, crossed the Rio Grande, traversed the an entertainment awaited them, singing as 
ctr age a aie egg Pag would not. That question is forever settled, | a chord to work on to serve a base purpose. ing a cannon balls ; the politicians of | but, there is no community where his name | greater part of Western Texas by night, re- they went, in full chorus, ‘“‘Jobn Brown’s 
manner. The lan Postmaster Geese. and today, in the Depastanet of the Gulf, | It is, therefore, to that mass we should ad- the Ca im cannot hurt us—they are only | is more beloved, than in this State the child cruited one hundred and thirty men and | body lies mouldering in the grave,”’ aceom- 
‘t]—who last sprin approached Hen Wil. there are no opponents to the enlistment of dress comment on a speech like this. For wine 5 ess — Niagara ; the only ra Brag Principles, cradled in strife, and brough t them byway of Mexico toNewOrleans. | panied by the band. Copies of Boker's 
dsc aad wishadl aoe my tok seg pe colored troops. No matter what the feeling | this nation to dig down the Alleghanies and come is that we should mistake them for | brav ely bearing itself to manhood amid the | So thorough a woodsman was he and so well beautiful ode on the first Louisiana colored 
wi na et mee Pe once was, the Northern soldiery are today | fill them up again would be a wise end: tbl. — Remember that the people rule. | increasing storm. ‘ a acquainted on the Border that he was able regiment were widely distributed. Taken 
pec “ ao “lets Oe ud of their colored allies. There had | ty use of means, compared with colonizing emember that the people have a right to| The Colonel of the Second regiment will to accomplish all this, without its being altogether, the celebration of the day at the 
ose mB 8 term (A Voice | OM been much ill blood manifested on ac- | four millions of workmen. But that is not | the truth. All you know, tell. Scatter the | probably be Major H. H. W illiams, now cf known to the rebel authorities that he had | colored camp was very gratifying both to the 
‘That thide will waver comé”}—gosa.in th count of a colored regiment (Kirst Louisiana | the whole truth, either. There never was, facts. Enable the people to govern, to check- | the Tenth Kansas, and formerly Major of the again been in the country until he was be- ' men and to the spectators. 
ha sie il nre come) aen the] Nao Guar) bong, maneged by re | in dn wile ary of th ork, auch atthe Cabine Tho vest yearn as Tid, Gl Janes Monigmey's regiment, yun he rac. |The an ao aig we 
‘ ; Hes | believe, | epresen o be one of | —too dangerous: this was his nnpardona- 7 r 
officers of the line. When the test came, |a thing done as by peaceful, humane, | Thee ek ws are. So eonqor: 4el- 4 keer Oe ak aie iaeaice Si cerctis, Nine | tle oo P SHIRLEY BROOKS ON MR. CONWAY. 


lersaes ae mie oe a Bh dasa sig: they silenced opposition by surpassing their | and systematic plan to remove a race, | SPENT RAN 
rs cance “ a ep “6 : nt me Li 4 brethren in the almost recklessness of their | with its own codperation. Spain expelled | battle sete is a hs but the next ' ing ms among the — pegcoegaar® His | ys ~ few weeks Col. Davis learned that | Recent’s Parx, Lonpon, June 22. 
pr sag a a . #8 Brea bravery. The blacks have known the day the Moors, after four weaiiaies of battle. alee re 5 ; ri - is is to has i ae as = sabe agg man is highly | wife and — had escaped from Texas Sir: A friend in Philadelphia has sent 
ae , pe \of their redemption was coming—the Yankee | This brainless Cabinet cannot defend its own | rile: get ga lan Ny ong! “ . on the battle- seysie oe, creditable. He was one of | an ~ in Matamoras, and determined to| me a number of the Dial, in which I find 
ee name has been used to terrify them—but | country without the help of the blacks : of “* ss Ww a ay sha rig bg! aps it — ree State men arrested ‘by the bo- | go ai = them. Montgomery, ever willing to an extract from a letter wherein Mr. Con- 
PM were vi - — ious there was a deeper instinct whieh told them | course, therefore, they are in no condition to | y the — 8 = — of f 1e to. & Reg: cudamey in 1856, and held by the | assist his Colonel and friend, with others, ae- way, addressing an American newspaper, 
Presideaapat ut Se kk of coming freedom. Oh, thrust the truth prate of expelling them by battle. The | drag it mute the wee — politics. hore | nited States troops under charge of ‘‘con- | ee him, was abducted along with states that he saw me “at a fashionable party 
slcht vers Wiles (40K Min. aoulf, ond down the throats of the weak ones of the | Spanish precedent, therefore, does not serve. | 87 con : — —_— traitor hands over pa treason,’ during that summer. | — > the only one of them that was in earnest conversation’? with a lady of 
I believed it then and I belisve ‘4 now-~I | North, that though they fail in sustaining the | France expelled half a million of Huguenots m8 — red t  - ae aN, and | J me: =i 1G W. Deitel Capt. John Brown, Lee "e — he not been murdered so color, whose name I have no right to reintro- 
meant it then and I mean it now—that the | Union, there will be an army here which | by starvation, persecution -and the gibbet. wes e a: — _ ! Not for ae _ a en Gaius Jenkins, | soon, me Mexican authorities would have duce to public attention, pleasant as it would 
a ee Secaitaes tah vate Sica | will uphold “it, armed .with Union muskets | If this hybrid Cabinet wanted or dared to do the . . : — . : a for the tri-| = ge mit 3 G. = Browa and Charles | a = his restoration to liberty, as they be to me to corroborate Mr. Conway’s testi- 
a ats rr Silewain and | and a deep-seated faith in the justice of their | that, they ate not capable. England drove ne a the oa . ge vo decreed —- } por illiams is a man of up- did in the case of the others. But he had mony to her intellect. But as Mr. Conway 
diy & GA eegle seat not ims and CXe- | cause, an the power of God! (Prolonged | two millions of Irish from the shelter of her : at the — . = place on : is continent. | right c rove! and good ability. t he Lieu- pian oe an unpardonable offence—he was is good enough to say that I am ‘‘detested”’ 
Shifle po lal eee ee a cheering.) There are balf a million wio | flag, by famine and<eeuel-laws: Thin“ na- — sre “iN groun that doctrine ts — will be P rofessor Foster, of — . We are informed that he told as ‘‘the Tory writer against usin Punch,” 
plause.) Whoever starts the 8 = es x support the Confederacy with the hoe ; only tion does not quers. and if it were possible — i? in rae es Opinion. Lin- | “ — Co ege. Mr. Foster is a person of ' ey that he knew what would be his fate and as | infer that ‘‘us” means, pro hac 
ment of emancipation, and honestly d BH open a door, and that hoe will be a musket, | to propose such a plan, it could not execute . n 3 iate it in — of the world, | 8¢ _ J, oe gi and is Known as the | anc “Seg and that he was | prepared to meet vice, the enemies of slavery, I will ask you 
his energies to making s+ a fact si to | and they will bold the rebellion by the throat. | it. The only method of colonization left is — the natiie ° ~ yori the aid of perce one Page books on Chemistry, th rat he died with defiance on his lips. to allow me to say that any detestation  di- 
bild'the helm of the Governm anid uni thet My der sir, this war of God has hardly be- | to devote the wealth of the nation to the i sages 10 2m ie it. ‘i 3 pledge | ag y th . arpers. a —— was left hanging for four days, rected against me on the supposed ground of 
experiment is finished. But this pto ana (oo Tell the North if they will not save making of itself bankrupt, by employing all neat pi wR e . the noble bloo | of bun-| "i me = pieces of information which per: | threats are been put forth against any one my friendliness to the domestic institution is 
is a different one. The sett Ali thjs | the country, the blacks will. I entreat you, | its shipping to remove a race which, now ri 8 : — meena Oe. Venere: ee Wa : f ; a gp a can furnish. The | who might bury it, when some humane Mex- undeserved. I have never written a line in 
speech, of which I want to read to you a few when you talk to Boston, remember the | five millions strong, doubles in twenty-five ‘ i i are : | ee 'y i $e cud vie ‘fifth Massachusetts, it a took it down and interred it beneath the favor of slivery, but I have written thous- 
cstetn ta ahiek : tata Ecce aie | brave, educated Callioux, who made boast of | years, and whose removal loaven fourteen : u Be air eays that no enfranchised | — ; receive pay and allowances of | a tree from which it was suspended. On ands ef lines against it. My father was a 
Seine eunditalie Mamas  t. Ae srs zoel the blackest skin, falling with his face to the States without a laboring class. A bungry | Te can . on linge of equality in re same | ot _— unteers ; that is, thirteen dollars per Loa this, his murderers, more like wild friend and fellow-worker with Wilberforce 
thing like Seymour or McClellan is to be the | £¢ 8 advance of his company. Remember | man eating his own hands would be our type. re a wie ening ee ag nt i ai ysies oe ee Ae Be a rn ae, Coe rete eae pee | x0 Desesaery vore weed abbrved Seen 
slein, ‘Mallen a saiuh, onne De. | Young. sergeant Plencencieo Anselmo, who | What is the creed of Abraham Lincoln, I a of ba iap for four centuries, and of | pe ip officers receiving the pay of | their gallant vietim beyond life, returned and the faith touching the slave question. 1 beg 
mocracy is the other. Republicanism ape. | Hugged the stars and stripes to his heart as | cannot tell. Montgomery Blair is too well re i wee BF thirty years, disprove it. | ot — It bas also been reported that | uncovered it. They would not even allow to say, also, though writing solely on my 
cifically,has sunk below any point that Pt | he fell, stanching the white stars and suffus- | informed to believe in colonization. Honest | 1 a all the old States of the North, | ‘ — raised by Adjutant General bim the rite of, burial ! _ own responsibility, that the contributors to 
met ever sounded (applause ;) and in the. ing the stripes with his blood ; and those six | colonizationists have been—but not since | and the tendency of all the new ones, dis-_ — ave been enlisted on the same terms So perished a patriot—an officer—whose | Punch, who address some half million or 
future, a radical man and a p — Pee car charges—where they were mowed down like | 1861 has there been any well-informed man | prove it. Judge Blair says that our fathers as ot 6 soldiers. Here the senior | ay Was: lofty qualities would confer a lustre upon any or more readers, have never been ie! 
are to bear up rival banners. This speech of grain—all for a country which had sinned | so deluded, among those whom the Probate | oor ein aie one the white: sean, | eee ve Seren. So 18s shamans of pune | Heoes. :; | (even by the inoersant abuse launched at 
Yann ap RO ne ce = SRE against them so much !” Court lets walk our streets. alse! The avowals of every Northern and | tive instructions to the contrary, that negroes Gen. Banks, unlike Gen. Butler, (to that journal by the American press) to 
effort to run between the parties—a compro- | COLONIZING HEROES. MR. BLAIR AS CONSTITUTIONAL Lawven, | S°Uthern statesman prior to 1820 disprove | sige be paid under the law of June, whom we apologize for naming him in the any partisanship with the slave-owner, as 
mise candidate. Again pe no pr That is the black of the Southwest; and | ‘This speech, therefore, is not an honest | it. The perfect result of the mother States | 1862, by which the President was authorized same sentence,) has made no reprisals for such, and Mr. Conway had better refer to 
to that—mark ! Ib ’ bi this (holding up Blair’s speech) is the huck- | expression of opinion, but it is a base pan- of the North and essential tendency of both | to employ persons of African descent, as ] 4 this ee and barbarous murder. the files of Punch for a verification of this 
you! ave so sublime a) : & up peech ) P P ’ : Pp the Federal Government and the Western | borers, cooks, teamsters, or such other mili- This story is enough to make one sick stat U he object and 1 f 
contempt for the level of Washington offices, tering politician of the Cabinet, who sa$s | dering to the lowest tier of ignorance, to de-| be te bale a. a ba ie on oe Pea statement. Upon the object and conduct o 
that I am willing the very men who hold that there is no place on the Continent for |-feat the very experiment which Providenee is States cut the lie in halv oe, 5 the Sub-Treas- | ay OF eee eee ae Shey my be found * e. ut when one allows bis mind to’ the — I claim for myself the same liberty 
them shall hold them in perpetuit —them-| such. (Prolonged cheering ) General But- making to refine out in this furnace of war pis chisel does a counterfeit coin. Coloni- | competent for, and for which they were to nent gt cag os etc ed mee lb “ ars sige hea hae agers saa valued 
selves and their heirs and atleast haus | ler said tome: ‘‘I had four thousand blacks; | the hatred between races. Mr. Blair says, zation is the remedy he proposes. No great | receive ten d ollars per mouth (three dollars beautiful ; San Marcos, whence | - be- _American friends would readily concede to 
(laughter,) provided that in Pins offices the : | they saved me New Orleans.” And this | ina Munchausen, which is second only in a cvlonized its ival, wen 8 : by whip- | of which might go for Giethin 8) and one: Fe: | Feaved, widow me her pace little chil me, were the combatants in any other part 
will onestly do the work of the people | Cabinet proposes to colonize them! Colo- | magnitude to that which [ have read, that Ping it out of the territory. This Govern- | tion. In consequence of this decision, the — dren have been driven by traitors to depend of the “planet” than between twenty-five 
the age. eT | nize them! You might as well, when the | the constitutions of these States are based on ment, staggering under the blows of an al-| First Kansas colored regiment is + id being |? the charity of friends, sorrow gives place and forty-nine north latitude and sixty-seven 
pint deine on cones | thief enters your front door, colonize your ih hee of the country belonging to the most equal assailant, struggling for an exist- | paid its arrearages under the above provi- | to indignation. : and one hundred and twenty-five west lon- 
But this speech is the bid of ahybrid pol-| revolver. ( Laughter.) Colonize them! | white race. I defy him to show a line, or a ence which it confesses it must owe at last ad hae ‘ | The murderers of Captain Montgomery gitude. Asthose limits include a noble ter- 
itician, born betwixt the upper sedllakioe’ of! That Cabinet would have been fugitives to | word, or a syllable, or a comma,ora lie,even, the negro, is in no condition to imitate that) _ Will the editor of the Commonwealth, Mr. | are psi A Sant thee prs has been ritory, in most parts of which I have friends 
the: North and the Siwer eitiewes of the | the Empire State of New York today, but | in the past, which asserts any such thing. example. If the evil, therefore, were real, Stearns, or some friend of the movement, made. They may die a natural death if they whose good opinion is very dear to me, I = 
South, pandering to the preju te of es for the blacks and the friends of the blacks, | ‘This country has no value, except as the whoever proposes colonization as a remedy is | give me some information on this subject, for | die soon, but if the spirit of the men of the quest of your courtesy space for the recti- 
kerism—the worst aes 0 the war, in| Who stood behind it. home of all races. That isthe idea under- either ignorant or a cheat. The wickedness the benefit of the colored soldiers? It ap- Border, of whom Captain Montgomery was fication of Mr Conway’s ‘‘fashionable”’ dis- 
: . : : . of the speech is, that the committee who | pears to us that if the Government pays ne- | but a type, be not totally changed, it is not patch, and have the honor to be, sir, 
order that he may continue to feed at the pub- MR. BLAIR AND JEFFERSON. lying all our history. This speech says, wrote i : : Sn ‘los | ; iers, i ike : ill die 1 i = r i 
rder > May CC b- | SON. . . e it believe neither in its philosophy nor | gro (or any other class of) soldiers, in or likely that they will die in their beds. | Your obedient servant, 
lic crib. What is it? I will tell you. {tis; Now, what I want to say is this. Mr. | Taces can never lie down together. — Why, its facts, but only pretend to, to serve a sel-| from Massachusetts, thirteen dollars per ‘ > Sumiry Brooxs 
an attempt to evade the proclamation without Blair says the author of the Declaration of the whole North, with nineteen millions of fish aid Ogg Cee the speech is, | month, it ought to the same in Kansas. | FT RST PENN. CO 1) PRQIWMENT | ~anee-o 
saying so. It isaclumsy attemptto do what Independence and his associates, declared | tOUgues, says, “False !' From the Atlantic | 1.34 whil ys wire If they d ; le ge h , an. CO ee 
, y me i € ’ : » ¢ sn this sere hondem of the Pane } at while the slave system we combat allow- | t ey do not, et us know the reason for pepe EY MODERN TELEGRAPHIO DESPATOHES. 
was adroitly done by Chief Justice Taney equal rights impracticable, in a society con- y ¢, what are’ 44 the slave a share. though but a pittance, | the distinction. I observe that Mr. Stearns | Se ae : 
when he made the Dred Scott decision ; an, stituted of different races. It is a very ’ epee | ; ee ee The govgrgment having shut down on tel- 
graph news, ‘‘Brick”” Pomeroy of the La 



































io we? Trish and English, with their hands on of the wealth he created, and a shelter, how- | is appointed Recruiting Commissioner for | : 

attempt to smother and crush the opinion of | grave charge I am about to make, but I say each other’s throats at home, serving under ever wretched. under the satin he | United States Colored Volunteers. It is The camp of colored troops recruited at ¢ 

Attorney-General Bates—that a negro is a|—remembering Judge Taney’s bad law and the same banner today. French and Eng- built, this ie Pe oa tet see likely that he may be most able to tell us the Philadelphia has been established at Chelton Crosse Democrat is manufacturing a supply Orchard 

citizen. It is an attempt to foist the Dred false history in the Dred Scott case distinct- lish, hating each other like wild beasts for four to ‘eins him till we be safe fet ges Raab ree | facts in this pay matter. Any one who will Hills, on the Davis lands. A finer site could for the home market. Here are some spect- on - 

Scott decision upon the proclamation of Jan-|ly—that sentence is the most stupendous lie hundred years, serving under the same banner Liecatk Aiialees and without « coune ti supply us with them through the columns of not have been chosen. It is in the midst of mens: tiene. 

uary Ist. Thetone of the speech is this: of the century. (Applause.) Let no man today. Germans, Scotch, Welsh, French, Rejoice, Buchanan, Arnold, and all Reto. the Commonwealth, will receive the thanks | "¢ of the richest and best cultivated sections EROM. CINCERRAT, 

The negro is inferior to us. But we cannot hereafter charge the Cabinet at Washington Spaniard, [talian—hounds, hunting each other — ; ia did seal kan our littl measure of of yours truly R. J. Hinton of country in eastern Pennsylvania, upon a Cincinnati, 14.—Burnside has sent a 

conquer without him, and after that, the with want of courage. By the side of the | the other side the water for five hundred ead ata fag we ae sndhenea hite ! Adjutant 1st Re 7 PEI Vols a hillside near a stream of running water. Provost Marshal and three hundred of his 
: y ames grow white! 5 : : As yet the men are only fnrnished with what black guards to Washington, to arrest the accidents 


country needs his labor. He must fight for, man who made that statement, Munchausen | Y ears—their children are at the same schools, hi a : ‘ Pre Prt 
worshipping at the same altars, fighting un- This man, by his ingenious meanness—his | 5,. th. commonwealth. is called the shelter tent, but they seem to President for interfering with his decision in in an anci¢q 


us; be must work for us. When he has sinks into a tame and timid romancer. : : littleness lost in the cabinet he speaks for— : 

done it, there is no place forhim in the coun- (Laughter and loud zpplause.) Jefferson— der the same flag, dying for the same idea, ostpimia e sage Regen Beat 9 “ e more CAPTAIN MONTGOMERY OF TEXAS. be pleased with their quarters and their fare the Vallandigham case. Burnside says that sess one, 

try. He must fight tomake the nation safe; the author of the Declaration of Independ- mingling their blood in the same channel. Tikes bo ve aod then did. it Soi aa and manifest the very best spirit. Lieuten-! ‘‘so long as military power is supreme in the surroundis 
he must work to make it rich. When he ence—the greatest words he ever wrote were, By what logic is it made out that the black | “""8 8 gi Oia a | That Captain Montgomery should have ant Colonel Lewis Wagner, of the eighty- land, no flat boat pilot skall interfere with eted poses 
has done so, we kick him out of the States. that ‘‘all men are created equal.’’ The | race is an exception to the law which governs | THE KANSAS COLORED REGIMENT ‘ended his career in this war, no one who eighth Pennsylvania (invalided), is in com- the military decision of the first General of visa tll 

After using his blood and toil, we must col-' greatest statute he ever drew was the ordi- all others? The whole North cries out on the sais : “| knew him was prepared to doubt. It was mand of this first regiment, and, considering the age !”’ a 
onize the whole race, and we whites will en- nance of 1787, which secured liberty to all libeller of the Christianity and civilization of , Leavenwortn, Kansas, ) | but natural to expect that one of his manly they have only been under discipline for a Lincoln will: probably be sent to Dry Tor- pitas bie: 
joy in solitary dignity the wealth and the races northwest of the Ohio. The greatest the nineteenth century, who calls himself a June 28, 1863. 5 ‘nature would fall upon tie battlefield. Had week, he bas done wonders with them. QOn_ tugas, or to New Jersey. longevity. 
peace that the negro’s strength has helped us act of bis life—long before colonization was Republican, and talks of ‘‘liberty, equality, Editor Commonwealth: Having a few it been left to his choice, he would have pre- Saturday about one hundred and fifty re- FROM WASHINGTON. a thing, w 
to win. What an unutterably mean way to| dreamed of—was his effort to emancipate and fraternity.’’ (Prolonged and enthusias- ; minutes to spare I accept your invitation to! ferred to die at the front, leading his men to . cruits were taken to the camp, inspected and, Washington, 16.—Abraham Lincoln was than these 


acquire title toa country! I know nothing every slave in Virginia, and he persisted tic applause. ) write again. Since the date of my sketch of the charge. But such was not his fate mustered into the service. Among them arrested by General Burnside this forenoon at first and 
Seized on the friendly soil of Mexico, by was a company of some fifty colored men | on acharge of treason. Thecharge is that frais west 


like it but the claim of the New Zealand with it so long that they did not dare to hold AMALGAMATION. the history of the Ist regiment Kansas Col-' . ¢ art 

Chief, who said, ‘I have a clear title to. this | a State Convention to revise the Constitution Now, I am going to say something that I | ored Volunteers,that regiment has had several | ruffians who regarded neither the flag by raised in Buffalo, who have been vainly he gives aid and comfort to the enemy by ms tall 
land, for I ate the former proprietor.”’ until after he was dead. That isthe man | know will make the New York Herald use| opportunities of testing its mettle by con- which he was protected nor the laws of civil- awaiting the raising of a colored regiment in sleeping with a relation of Gen. Todd, of the 

New York State. A full brass band of col- army. Abraham applied for a writ of ha- 


COLONIZATION. ‘who Mr Blair says declared it to be imprac- | its small capitals and notes of admiration, | flicts with rebel bushwhackers. T’or nearly ized warfare, be was hurried across the Rio K : ¢ 
Grande and ruthlessly hanged. There was ored musicians is attached to this regiment, beas corpus, but the Court was out of that 


Says the Postmaster General—after some | ticable for different races to live together on | (laughter,) and yet no well-informed man} a month it remained at Baxter’s Spring in, 
talk of Calhoun, in which he does me the | equal terms on the same continent! A few | this side of China but believes it in the very | the Southeast corner of Kansas. The ad-) not even the semblance of a Court Martial, and adrum corps, also colored. The com-) kind of blanks! every twig 
honor to mix me up—‘'The negro will enlist) chance words of the desponding close of { core of his heart. That is “amalgamation” | jacent portions of Missouri, are infested with to pass sentence upon him. His murderers missioned officers of the regiment are all Lincoln says that the impudence of shoul- his essence 
in the war.” Then he is to make the public Jefferson’s life are never to be measured | —a word that the Northern apologist for sla- a numerous gang of gugyillas under the lead- | did not evince the small quantum of human- white men of experience in war, the non- der strapped upstarts, who don’t know which And how r 

; ity belonging to the fraternity of assassins commissioned officers being colored. is the front end of a flat boat, is becoming vest: 


works, canals from New Orleans to the five against the consistent and continued action | very has always used so glibly, but which | ership of one Tom Livingston. The gang is | ’ t : 
The colored soldiers, like the white ones, unbearable. This remark will of course “Behold thy 


lakes. When it is donc—what? He of his whole vigorous life. Mr. Blair's you never heard from a Southerner. Amal. | well mounted and armed, and the Colored | whe in general do not torture their victims, 
but put a period to their sufferings and sus- are mostly young men, consequently their subject him to another arrest. oe 


is to furnish the halter, build the gallows, statement, relates to Jefferson the statesman, | gamation! remember this, the youngest of| Regiment being infantry, and no cavalry most : 
and then hang himself on it! He is to save the head for many years of a great politieal | you: that, on the 4th day of July, 1863,/ with them, the guerillas had a great advan- pense as briefly as possible. In order to physique is not quite up tothe sturdy look FROM HARPER'S FERRY. And what 
the country, he is to enrich the country, and | party, President and Law-maker. All his you beard a man say, thatin the light ofall; tage. As aconsequence the-regiment was make him tell them when the United States of the middle aged black men. Six months — Harper's Ferry, 15.—The Cireuit Court they 
then he is to leave the country! And who action as such repudiates Mr. Blair's theory | history, in virtue of every page he ever read, | kept thoroughly on the alert in protecting its Government meant to sena an expedition for experience in the field, however, will de- has just decided that a white man is not so 
is it that asks this of him? Why, a race and assertion. But Mr. Blair says, ‘the he was an amalgamationist to th® utmost ex- stock and foraging parties. ‘the relief of the Union men of Texas, he velop their brawny forms, as it always does good as a negra, when $300 will buy a con- 

There is , seript back, and a negro is worth at least every hand 


that Mr. Blair calls ‘‘the dominant and dom- | author of the Declaration and his associ- tent. (Applause.) I have no hopefor the = The bushwhackers succeeded in ambush- was repeatedly drawn up and then let down that of the young white soldiers. 
before life was extinct. At last finding that no gloom about these black warriors—no se- 31,000. and the fried 


inbering race,”—that is, the governing race. ! ates.” Who were his associates? The | future, as this country has no past, and Eu-| ing a small party. Qut of thirty negroes, , 
A governing race that caunot govern—a su- | founders of the great States of Pennsylva- | rope has no past, but in that sublime ming | fifteen were killed and wounded, and four such was the fortitude of the man with whom — riousness of look such as scems to brood over: Pesce yrs : to be tasted. 
perior race that cannot fight—a brain race | nia, New England, and New York, the | ling of races which is God’s own method of| white men, belonging to a battery section at- they dealt that no confession could be extort- the camp of other troops. They are full of! elena 15, via Catro, 10.—There is no thology she 
that cannot work—they ask the negro to; mother States of the continent. Impractica- | civilizing and elevating the world. (Loud tached to the regiment. The blacks defend- ed, he was finally hung. The question nat- spirits, buoyant and exultant over the dawn- news of importance. General Prentiss is to tic endl 
fight, they ask the negro to work, proclaim- ble for races to live together! Why, in | applause.) Not the amalgamation of licen- | ed themselves bravely though taken at great urally occurs, why this unwonted cruelty ? ing fortunes of the race. We were present here drawing pay as usual. ; Cobden ta 
ing beforehand that there is no help for him, | 1780, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania be- | tiousness, born of slavery—and the ruin of odds and surprised. The guerillas numbered A short aceount of what had been done on Saturday, with a large concourse of peo- _ FROM WASHINGTON. 
no place for him here. An English peer gan a race, and since that every State born | both races—but that gradual and harmeniz- two hundred, andthe colored and white sol- by Captain Montgomery within the last few ple of both races, on the occasion of the cel- Washington. 15.—Lincoln was heard to 
once accepted the offer of a plebeian’s car-| of their loins has joined in it,to make the | ing union, in honorable marriage, which has  diers fifty-two. The party was six miles from months is the only answer that can be given  ebration of the national anniversary at this say yesterday that when butter was rene ss 
riage to ride home onarainy day. Stepping) blacks and the whites equal. No class | mingled all other races, and from which | camp, and a severe running fight was kept to it. : comp. The Supervisory Committee from cents a pound, a man could buy ten poun he wildness fro 
in, shutting the door after him, he looked | among the founders of the Repablie, during springs the present phase of European and op, till within two miles of camp, in the, Whenthe Hon. A. J. Hamilton, after the Chesnut street headquarters brought out for three dollars—adding pleasantly, —+f he . cities, learn 
out of the window, and said,—‘But, pray, | the revolution, or for thirty years after, gave Northern civilization. When, therefore, course of which Major Ward and every ne-| having been hunted like a wolf in the moun- | with them the eloquent colored orator, Fred- could find the butter for sale. ‘‘Von’t you cousfittndill 
how will you get home, sir?” (Laughter.) heed to any such suicidal absurdity as colon- Montgomery Blair, in this speech, libels the gro in the party was severely wounded. tains concluded that his only resource was to erick Douglass,to present to the regiment an_ see * oe thought, for 
This cabinet, driven to the wall, acknowl-! ization. No men of mark denied then the , amalgamation of races,and slanders the found-| Col. Williams pursued the bushwhackers | escape into Mexie>, he came by night and elegant silk flag, t handiwork of ladies of Focus ths: Wishdagien: Hiniebtieti ot diatoms 
edging that they bave no help but in the, possibility of the two races living equally | ers of the Constitution, he does what every with three cbmpanies of the Third Wisconsin | without having given any previous warning the city. Ladies came on horseback and in tanynanp Cotoren Reorments.—Col. pe: 
black man’gright hand, a ne- and peaceably togetherr Again, Mr. Blair well-informed man knows that he cannot be | Cavalry, which had just arrived at camp; to the house of his friend Montgomery. He carriages from the whole surrounding coun- Wm. Birney, recruiting and mustering officer Back we 
in the Carolinas and the Southwest to says, that if the war should cease, the white ignorant enough really to believe, and what | ‘Ben Butler,” escorting a train on its way | had known Montgomery for years and never try for these troops, has opened an office at No. Or to his bine 


uphold the banner. sends its hybrid as-\slaveholder, of the Southern States would every patriot knows was the basest work that | to Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation. A num-| doubted but that one so brave and trae was, _ In the afternoon the troops were ——s 83 Camden street, Baltimore. He is pre- 
in line, in the national uniform, with their pared to receive recruits from any part of 


ter to tell the people of Concord that the out every black man’s throat before he a public man could do in this crisis of our | ber of the guerillas were killed by scouts, | still loyal to the flag of his country. To his 
Constitution is so framed that there is no! would associate with him. I wonld stake ‘national struggle. God, by the events of | and the town of Sherwood, Mo., wasburned | surprise he found that he was not unex- muskets, and looked remarkably well as they Maryland. ‘They will be nrustered in by laid in im his 
for the black man on the continent. If, every dollar I own today that Alexander H. his Providence, is crushing out that hatred | to the ground. It was by information of its” pected. Montgomery told him that heknew wentthrough thedrill. After being marched companies. As the clothing depots and ar- place, free fro 
that is a white man, God defend me from be- Stephens and Jefferson Davis would rather, | of race which has crippled this country un- citizens that our mea were ambushed, Liv-| from circumstances that he would have to fly and countermarched about the grounds, — senals are at Washington, the companies will any thing noi 
ing white! (Loud applause.) Do you ac-!ten thousand times, associate with Robert | til today. | ingston took two black and two white soldiers , the country, that he would probably have to were brought to position for firing, be Se terisaniah aedeecatieasdd ead armel atte oa 
cept that representative of the race? (‘‘No,” Small and Captain Callioux, than with a | PARTING COMPLIMENTS. prisoners. He released the latter and mur-| come that way, and that his horse was sad- grounds cleared, and they gigas ae * They will be drilled in the Camp of Instruc- som ends ma 
‘“‘No.””) And yet that is the President’s bid, mongreal politician, content, according to | This speech is an effort of the Administra- dered, (it is believed) the former. Having dled, and his rifle and revolver loaded, and with tolerable precision, In reset Or ice. | tion near this city. We understand that the inte 
for the next nomination! That is the bid his own showing, to owe liberty and a coun- ; tion to float into office, on a wicked prejudice, , refused the request of Col. Williams for an, that he himself, was ready to accompany bim | Fourth. The universal want fiom gs colored men of Baltimore are taking hold of he atid. 
which is to marshal bebind him the Border| try to the vigor of the negroes—yet mean the nation’s worst foe ; and it aims to keep exchange of the blacks, a guerilla named | im bis perilous journey. He did so. Leaving to the use of arms among ite UA IS & th. work in earnest, and that a regiment will ee 
States, half awake, understanding fifty per | enough to plot to swindle them out of their | that prejudice alive in order to make base Bishop, who was found in arms, contrary to his wife and little ones who shared too large- thing not to be overcome easily, an a be raised there in a few days. other. And 
cent. of the 19th century, and for the rest/share of the good things they have won. use of it. The debauched heir who kills his his parole, was shot in retaliation. ily in his heroic natare to dissuade him, therefore, not surprised at a — eco ng ater lids of the ¢h 
in the 16th. ‘That is the|(Applause.) ‘The poor white trash of the father the sooner to enjoy his estate, is a| Since that fight the guerillas have made | Montgomery and the little party, consisting among those who had never handle. & BUD Tuy Copnxycy.—Nothing bas yet been The ancient 
Democrats, who want to Bouter States, however varnished into seem- meek-eyed and lofty point oomgeee with the | a two or three dashes, at the last Sag of himself, 8 cages x - — Prasccig Bey en! by - 2 em —_ a r sieanclge with regard to Mr. Chase’s in- wae 
“ : % as Admiastrats : . : ' sixteen in all, by avoiding all human habita- , learn, a : is asserted i uarters 
negro any way. That is the rg short-lived respectability by Federal Administration which calls on the negro to | they succeeded in capturing most of the bat- by 8 saw them was, that they would soon make | ‘entions. It ne = = ote pe pps. 
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ion of the slaveholders as their own brave mercifully killing its benefactor, sends him | the time. ' Nueces) travelling only by night and hiding “ . ‘notes early next month. 7 
slaves—never. The West Indies prove that to cansninsh teitnenite, while the “‘dom-| The regiment is now at Fort Gibson, on | themselyes and their horses in thickets in the | spectators Lieut. Col. Hallowell, of the Mas- © wary Most, of them 
white slaveholders live in and on inant and domineering” (God save the| the Grand River, two miles from the Arkan- day time, at last crossed the Rio Bravo at an, sachusetts 95th, (colored) regiment. Paintep BY James Reprats, jheow No.7 brought them 
terms of social and civil , with black | mark!) race riots onthe spoils it had neither | sas, in the Indian Territory, about eighty unfrequented Rancho (or stock farm) and After the firing, the regiment was drawn | ot aaineses Senase, eee and, “by s0 
rendered their 
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